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Manv 
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passed 



nee the king's ad- 
' the 



vocate found it necessary to ^yrite ag^ainst " t 
wiclted instniments of rebellion, who endea- 
voured to poison the nation by persuading tlie 
people, firstly, that our monarchs derive their 
rights from them ; secondly, that, therefore, since 
they derive their rights from the people, they 
are accountable to them for their administration, 
and consequently they may be suspended or 
deposed by them ; thirdly, that the people may 
reform without them, and may rise in arms 
against them, If the monarch hinder them to 
reform." 

The question is not abstract but practical, 
because men are now in action. Every one is 
meddling with, and trying to amend, the course 



of government. It U a case of absolute necessity 
tliat the people be directed where to look aright 
for the cause of the evil which they feel, and for 
the remedy which is to be applied ; fur on this 
alone depends tlie nature of the issue, whether 
in amendment and reform, or in iocreaBedJ 
misery. 

Men are continually boasting that the age ofl 
delusion is at an end ; that now all things are T 
so well analysed, that nothing which will not I 
bear accurate examination can stand. It is | 
proposed, therefore, in accordance with so phi- 
losophic a spirit, to examine a few of the phrases ^ 
which are in all mouths, and are the watchwords 
of the great body of those people who pride 
themselves in the name of Liberal. "My cousin i 
Nicholas" asserts, that John Bull is particularly 1 
felicitous in misnomers : that when he calls a 
man " a soldier of fortune," he means a " soldier 
with no fortune ;" the man who demands pay- 
ment under a threat of arrest he terms a " Soli- 1 
citor }" names a cinder heap in the suburbs, ' 
" Mount Pleasant ;" and calls a well-known 
piece of water the " Serpentine River," because 
it is not a river, and because it is not serpentine. 
It would be well if there were no misnomers 
on more important subjects, for Bulwer says, 
" when the world has once got hold of a lie, itJ 
is astonishing how hard it is to get it out of th^ 
world." 
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The health of the body of any animal is not 
proportionate to the quantity of food which is 
swallowed, but to the quantity which is digested. 
A meagre, ill-nourished frame is often accom- 
panied by a voracious appetite. A rickety, 
misshapen urchin is frequently produced by the 
ill-judged stuffings of a fond parent. It depends 
upon the use which is made of the food after it 
has been received, whether it conduces to the 
vigour or to the enervating of the frame. 

It is the same with the mind. Men are now 
overgorged. They have no time for digestion, 
and they re6ect less than ever, whilst they 
read more. Thus, there is a great amount of 
words, with very few ideas; and books which 
compel men to think (such, for example, as the 
admirable work of Mr. Carlyle on the French 
Revolution) are little read. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the gene- 
ration which reaps is never tlie same generation 
that has sown. One sows, and another reaps. 
We who are alive novp, are the victims of those 
who have gone before us. The forms of public 
institutions change insensibly like the form of 
our clothes, and of tlie furniture of our houses, 
without any one knowing by whom the change 
is effected. Yet still it is but forms which 
change ; principles are unchangeable. A wool- 
len coat is Btill a woollen coat, sofas are still 
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sotas, however tlie form niny have varied from 
the earliest times, and whatever new shapes they 
may have presented in the days of Cfesar, Louis 
XIV., or George IV. 

But the form being an outward thing, and the 
principle an interior thing, men are content for 
the most part with considering what is ohvious, 
and neglect the most important altogether. 
Lawyers who are in daily practice are fully 
employed in putting forth the machinery of the 
courts, and have no time to reflect on the principles 
which judges must bear in mind. Statesmen are 
wholly occupied in the details of business, and 
in managing to retain their offices, and have 
not leisure to consider how each measure may 
affect principles which perhaps they have never 
understood. 

The church has been made use of in latter 
times as an instrument by which secular govern- 
ment may be administered, as in former times 
kings and nobles were made use of by the priests 
as means by which they might obtain wealth and 
power. This mutual abuse of temporal and 
ecclesiastical government has at length produced 
a repugnance in men's minds to any union be- 
tween the church and the state, to any admixture 
I of religion with politics. But religion is the 
[ principle of wLich politics are but the form : 
1 church and state are but two ai^tings of the one 




Supreme Governor of both. Yet whoever would 
judge of the events which took place in the six- 
teenth century, commonly jumbled together in 
the single word Reformation, only from the 
writings of the best secular historians of that 
periodjsuch as Schiller, (Dreisigjahriges Krieges,) 
or Fazzi, (History of the Reformation in Ge- 
neva,) would be inclined to believe that political 
motives worked that great change in Europe, 
and that religion was only secondarily con- 
cerned ; whilst, on the other hand, all the eccle- 
siastical writers see nothing but the squabbles of 
priests about dogmas which few of them under- 
stood, which drove them on all sides into griev- 
ous acts of cruelty, and left them in a state of 
mutual wrath, which has continued down to the 
present day. 

The root of all eyil, as well as of all good, is 
in the church, from which the fruit of political 
blessing or mischief is borne in the state. The 
principles of monarchy were sapped by the Pro- 
testant preachers, such as Calvin and Knox j tbe 
doctrines of insubordination and anarchy were 
broached with, if possible, more coarseness by the 
Roundheads, came into genuine operation at the 
French Revolution, and are now universally pro- 
pagated by the evangelical Protestants through- 
out Europe, and by the Papists of Ireland. 
At length the statesmen have been carried away 



also, and anti-monarchical principles are che- 
risbed, and an ti- monarchical doctrines are pro- 
mulg'ated, by the counsellors and ministers of 
sovereigns. The reformers attacked the igno- 
rance and profligacy of the priesthood, and the 
corruptions of the Church of Rome, by argu- 
ments which are of equal avail against all priests, 
and all courts. The application of these princi- 
ples to civil governments was seen in Scotland, 
and observed by queen Elizabeth, but denied by 
the reformers for a time, because they courted 
the protection of the temporal power, and allied 
themselves with it as completely as the priests of 
Home had done before. But a specimen of the 
true and legitimate effect of these doctrines was 
suffered to manifest itself in the German Ana- 
baptists of that time, (the Chartists, and Social- 
ists, and Repealers of the sixteenth century;) 
and the conduct of Knox to his queen, tlie 
writings of Ruclianan and Milton, and the works 
<)f the Roundheads of England, left no room to 
doubt of what are the legitimate fruits of the 
doctrines which produced the Protestant Refor- 
mation. I do not undervalue the amount of 
good which was in it, but into that subject it is 
not my present purpose to enter. 

The principles of religion were sapped by the 
Reformation : not the principles of popery only, 
but the principles of all religion. Religion is a 



system of bindings of men to God and to each 
other : it recognizes God in every institution of 
His appointment ; it recognizes God in families, 
ruling and blessing the children, servants, and 
dependents, through the father and master, and 
by no other means ; it recognizes God in nations, 
ruling them by kings, and by no other means ; 
it recognises God in the church, teaching the 
things concerning Himself, and concerning man's 
eternal condition, by ministersof various degrees 
endowed with special gifts for that end, and by 
none other but by them ; so that no priest can 
supply the place of the father in the family, nor 
of the king in the state ; nor can any layman 
supply the place of the priest as minister of the 
sacraments, or as teacher in the church. 

It is most true that men have not reaped the 
benefit from these institutions which they were 
appointed to produce; and instead of families 
and nations being blessed and guided aright by 
those who have been set over them, history is 
little but a recital of the deeds of wickedness by 
which kings and priests have perverted the gifts 
with the use of which they were intrusted. The 
great error of those who perceive this state of 
things, and there are few who do not, is, that 
in their endeavours to remedy It they try to 
change the institutions, instead of limiting their 
exertion to the amendment of the individuals 



who fill them. The institutions of families, of 
monarchies, and of a church, are as good now, 
and as well adapted to ensure the happiness of 
mankind, as they were the first day they seve- 
rally issued out of the hands of the Omniscient 
and Omnipotent Author ; and man has no right 
to set them aside, nor to change, nor to modify 
them in any way ; but Protestants have gone on 
devising new forms of worship, and new modes 
of instruction, by self-constituted teacliers, and 
eelf-constituted confederacies and societies, till 
they have more and more departed from the 
instrumentality which God ordained at the first : 
and now, as a legitimate consequence, men are 
departing from monarchy in heart, and thinking 
that other forms for the government and conduct 
of nations are better adapted than that to secure 
the happiness of man. 

As Protestantism was the name which irreli- 
gion took of old, Liberalism is the name which 
it gives itself now. Liberalism is the very 
opposite of religion ; it is a system of unloosing, 
of unbinding of all bonds whatever. Liberal 
opinions in politics signify the denial of all 
sacredness in obedience to kings or to other 
Eupremes ; and Paley, the great authority at 
Cambridge, thinks he has set that point for 
ever at rest hy sneering at the divine right of 
constables: Liberalism maintains that the peo- 
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jile's will is the summa les, and ought to be 
obeyed, and that no force ought to be exercised 
over them : so that if the people revolt, and rise 
in insurrection, and the government repress the 
insurrection by firing upon the rioters, it is high 
treason against their majesty. Liberal opinions 
in religion mean that all sects are much upon a 
par, and that a bishop with his hereditary right 
from apostolic succession, and a schismatic, mob- 
elected preacher, are equally " reverend bre- 
thren j" that all creeds are nearly equally good, 
for that all are problematical, and that therefore 
it is illiberal, narrow, bigoted, &c., to pronounce 
that any one is exclusively right, and all others 
erroneous. In short, the most brief, and at the 
same time most accurate, definition of Liberalism 
is, that it is irreligion. ^ntichristuH ; qui solvit 
Christum. 

Liberalism has at length unsettled everything: 
it has destroyed the bonds of religion ; it has 
obscured sound principles of government ; it 
has produced a strange confusion in men's 
minds, so that words no longer express ideas 
accurately. The encycIopa;dists said of old, that 
which Talleyrand adopted, that words were 
made to disguise and not to express men's 
thoughts. The strangest notions are put forth 
throughout Europe under the terms " constitu- 
tion," "liberty," "charter," "order," "national 
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education," "g-overnment," &c. Effect is mia- 
takeii for cause j constitutions are Bupjjosed to be 
causes and not results, and men are hunting for 
forms of government to be devised by their own 
wits, in which the majority shall rule over the 
minority, and in which there shall be neither 
oppression nor discontent. 

All agree that the state of parties in England 
was never so involved as at the present moment, 
and one of the ablest daily journalists lately 
avowed that he did not know what the terms 
Whig and Tory meant. In truth, these words 
have as little signification as if the parties were 
to take the names of red and white roses. It is 
therefore necessary to recall their real import 
in times past. 

Whigs are they who think that the aristocracy 
are the real heads and governors of the state, 
and that it belongs to them to restrain both king 
and people within due bounds : that the word 
monarchy is improperly applied to the sove- 
reignty of England, because they also share the 
apx>), or rule ; and they effect this through the 
influence of their wealth and family connexions, 
by which they command votes in both houses of 
Parliament. Thus, from the days of Cromwell 
they have been the abettors of all opposition to 
kingly power ; they were the enemies of the 
Stuarts, and the friends of the family of king 




William and of the House of Hanover, bo long 
as the latter was contending with their legitimate 
king6 J they were the Orangemen of Ireland ; 
they became the opposeis of the Hanoverian 
dynasty bo soon as it was firmly established 
without rivals ; they were the friends of the 
American rebellion ; the panegyrists of the 
French revolution ; the palliators of the treasons 
which broke out at various times during that 
period. Not that the Wbigs were democrats, or 
had any democratic tendency, either in their 
political theories or in their personal character; 
but they would espouse any cause or party which 
could lessen the power and influence of the 
Krown to Bueh a degree as that they should be 
enabled to domineer over it. 

Tories were they who knew that kings are 
the vicegerents of God ; that the ministers of 
state are responsible to their king alone, and 
look only to him for approbation of their Ber- 
vices ; that the houses of Parliament constitute 
the great national council by which the king 
receives the necessary knowledge of the wants of 
his people.and whose consent is requisite in order 
to render valid any law which is to be binding 
upon all ; but that the king alone is the source 
of all executive power iu every ramification. 
Thus the Tories were attached to their legiti- 
mate kings of the house uf Stuart from the ear- 
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liest times, and followed their fortunes alike in 
their fall as in their prosperity ; and when that 
line became extinct in the time of George III,, 
they served faithfully the house of Hanover 
which succeeded. 

Thus no one but a Tory can be, in the largest, 
fullest, and most comprehensive sense of the 
word, religious, or a royalist : so that Toryism 
and monarchy stand and fall together. A libe- 
ral may have a very pious heart, full of benevo- 
lence and love to God and man, yet, for want of 
intelligence, may be doin^ his utmost to destroy 
everything which God has established. 

In the present days the remains of Tories and 
Whigs can be discovered only by searchers for 
antiquities, like monuments amongst the ruins of 
castles and cathedrals. It is not easy to under- 
stand what a Conservative is ; Whiggism has some 
sense in it, and is respectable ; Radicilism is intel- 
ligible and detestable j but it is impossible to de- 
fine Conservatism, So far as it can be made out, 
it seems to be a professing of Toryism, and a 
practising of Radicalism ; a pretending to serve 
the crown, but in reality looking to the favour 
of tlie people for its reward : its doctrines seem 
to be much like the instructions which are said 
to have been given by the Directors of the East 
India Company to Warren Hastings, "Be the 
father and oppressor of the people ; be just and 
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unjust, moderate and rapacious." It saye, it 
wants to tipliold monarchy, but it encourages 
things inconEistent with It ; and it cannot do 
otherwise if it looks to tlie approbation of the 
people, and not exclusively to that of the crown. 
All parties are alike poisoned with liberalism 
more or less, which shows itself in one form in 
one party, and in another form in another. 
The Bill to admit Romanists into a Protes- 
tant legislature Was carried by those who ac- 
knowledged it was wrong, but who still justi- 
fied it through fear of civil war ; thereby 
instructing the people that if they would clamour 
up to the verge of revolt, their demands should 
be complied with. The Roman Catholic peers 
have all taken an oath that they will do nothing 
to favour the overthrow of the Protestant Church ; 
but the oath is not valid in the judgment of the 
court of Rome, and is not binding upon their 
consciences so far as they are Romanists ; yet so 
far as they fear God, and are honourable men, 
they will keep their vows. The reason why it 
is just for the Crown not to confide in a Papist 
is, that a Papist can give to his king only a limited, 
partial, and contingent allegiance. The oaths 
which the Papists in Parliament have taken, may 
be pronounced bad at any moment by the court 
of Rome ; and they are so far bad ab initio, that 
they have never received the sanction of the 
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Church ; and even if tbey had, they could be set 
aside, and they who had taken them instructed 
to violate them : a doctrine founded upon the 
power given to the Church to bind or loose in 
earth or heaven. It is not possible, therefore, 
for a king to place the same well-grounded con- 
fidence in a Papist that he can in a Protestant, 
for, the more the Popish minister is religious, 
the more he will be ever ready to betray his 
master. No oath nor engagement of any Papist 
is worth anything, because the priests of Rome 
have so annihilated his personal conscience and 
responsibility, that he is willing at all times to 
deny bis own senses, when the priests command 
him to do so. Yet the party which admitted them 
had great skill in government, and had never 
before been deficient in moral energy and cou- 
rage equal to the occasion. It is one thing, 
however, to have boldness in battle, and another 
to he firm in council ; and it is easier for some 
men to face a cannon than an impeachment. 
But if danger is to be incurred in these days, and 
risk to be run, it is from the latter and not from 
tlie former that it will arise. There are greater 
evils than civil war, great though it be. The 
dismemberment of the empire by the dissolution 
of the union with Ireland is a greater evil than 
any civil war. Fortunately, as a mere question 
of expense, it would be more costly to keep up 
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such a standing army and navy as would be 
necessary to preserve Irelaml from becoming a 
province of America or France, if it liad a parlia- 
ment on College Green, than it would be to rule 
it by martial law ; and therefore Ireland will be 
preserved. But agitation was taught by the 
Romish Relief Bill, and democratic charlatan- 
ism has found out the means of making it a pro- 
fitable trade. 

Two qualities must combine to make a per- 
fect statesman ; the one a tborough knowledge 
of principles towards the developement of which 
all his measures tend; the other, a readiness to 
do the best thing it is possible to do In the 
circumatances of each moment as they arise. 
These qualities were combined in military mat- 
ters in Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington ; 
and in politics there have been examples of this 
happy combination in Lord Burghley, Lord 
Oxford, Lord Chatbam, and Lord Wellesley in 
India. Most other ministers have had the latter 
talent only; and the latter talent only, whilst it 
is most obvious as in Sir R. Walpole, Mr. Pitt, 
&c. &c., is almost sure to commit acts of irre- 
trievable mischief. The former quality without 
the latter is merely inoperative j the abstraction 
of a political mystic; the latter is always in action, 
and often, whilst acting well for the moment, is 
laying the foundation of future ill. Thus by bis 
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mode of conducting the war, his extravagance. 
Ills contem|)t. Tor aribtocracy, his gacriBcing the 
private estates of the klng^,(ameasiire which ought 
immediately to be reversed,) Mr. Pitt has been 
the author of a» miicii embarrassment in the pre- 
sent days afl he overcame in his own. To the 
same cauae is to be attributed the indecent haste 
with wliich the revolutionary throne of Louis 
Philippe xvaa fraternized by the advice of the 
miiiititers of William IV., a recognition from its 
liaEite scarcely less fatal to the monarchy of Eng- 
land than the Reform Bill itself. To have 
lreutt>d ultimately with a government de facto 
which had Biipplanted agovernmentt/e^ure, when 
wo had marked by our alownesa our disappro- 
hation of the principles of its origin, was one 
thing ; hut to he the first, and within a very few 
houm of its birth, to rush into its arms contrary 
to the wise counsel of our ambassador at Paris, 
was uncalled for, unnecessary, and at the least 
indecent. Unfortunately it was worse : it was 
nympathizing with anti-monarchical principles; 
it was [)andering to tbe sordid mercantile spirit 
which overlooks all considerations in comparison 
with the gain of trade. Prance was a rich cus- 
tomer, and French people must he flattered in 
order to induce them to buy more cotton. The 
miechief done was to the throne of England as 
well as to the throne of PVance, for principles 
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are universal, and not geograjjliical. When tlie 
French Government countenanced the American 
rebels against George III., it bad at least the 
plea that it was thereby weakening the power of 
an enemy, but in our act we had no such jiisti- 
ficatiou. 

The admission of dissenting schismatics, avow- 
edly the enemies of an hierarchy, into the council 
of a ministry, in which prelates holding their 
charges by apostolic succession sit, was an evil 
measure of the same nature as the admission of 
Romanists. For this the clergy clamoured as 
loudly SB any others. In times when it was 
considered important that the king should be 
assured of the Boundness of tbe religious principles 
of those whom he employed in high situations in 
the state, there was no means of ascertaining this 
except by tbe employe producing a certificate of 
hie being in the communion of the church. The 
clergy gave these certificates to many whom they 
knew not to be fit subjects. The infidels re- 
monstrated against being compelled to partici- 
pate in a ceremony to which they attached no 
importance, and which participation they declared 
was a violation of their consciences : the clergy 
were afraid to refuse the certificate, through fear 
of being prosecuted in the civil courts as tbe 
cause of preventing any one from receiving hia 
due, and acted a very unworthy part in the 
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whole matter: a Romanist priesthood would not 
have done so. 

Liberalism, that is, laxity of religious principle, 
having effected these changes in the ecclesiastical 
part of the English constitution, effected shortly 
afterwards a corresponding change in the mo- 
narchical part. They who had made the former 
had no idea of the nature of the change they 
were working, and still less had their opponents. 
The lineal descendants of old Whigs, in their turn, 
when they came to reform the House of Com- 
mons, were equally unconscious that by that 
measure they were destroying the monarchy. 
The one admitted the enemies of the ecclesias- 
tical, and the other the enemies of the monarchi- 
cal department of the state into the council of 
the essentially Protestant monarchy, and the 
necessary end of these measures must be, that 
neither the church nor the monarchy can be 
unimpaired. 

One of the present ministers, himself a member 
of the cabinet which prepared the Reform Rill, 
said to the late ministers in May, 1841, that " he 
feared that her Majesty's government, while 
seeking a popularity they did not find, were en- 
deavouring to enrol on their banners the fatal 
revolutionary doctrines of number against station 
and property." This able statesman does not 
perceive that this is precisely what he himself 



did when he advocated the adoption of the Re- 
form Bill. Another of the authors of the Reform 
Bill has told us that one portion of those 
who are discontented with it, consists of those 
" who looked upon the Reform Bill as the 
triumph of the liberal party, and the extinction 
of their adversaries :" and again, "in scanning- 
the general scope of the Reform Bill with Lord 
Althorp, we always concluded that the Tory 
party were a party too deeply rooted in the pro- 
perty of the country to be thus destroyed j and 
that when the warmth of enthusiasm for reform 
should somewhat subside, they would have as 
fair a prospect as any party of obtaining a majo- 
rity in the reformed House of Commons. We 
endeavoured to deprive the Tories of their undue 
power to overbear the opinion of the nation, 
not to proscribe them, should the national voice 
be raised in their favour." In another place 
Lord John Russell speaks of " the borough sys- 
tem" as that which was destroyed. Now the 
Whigs possessed a greater number of rotten bo- 
roughs than the Tories; therefore the Reform Bill 
did not give power to the Whigs at the expense 
of the Tories ; but power to the liberal party at 
the expense of both ; and it was Whiggism and 
not Toryism which was destroyed by it, save in so 
far as Toryism is identical with monarchy. Yet it 
is clear that the authors of the Reform Bill, so far 
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from wishing to destroy the monarcliy, could not 
be made to understaDd, bj tbe splendid speeches 
of Lords Harrowby, Mansfield, and Lyndhurst, 
that their measures had any such tendency. 

Prior to tiie late Reform Bill, the principle of 
the representation consisted in this, namely, that 
in one way or other, each and every class of 
persons in the king;dom was represented as a 
class, not as a mere a'^gregate of so many indi- 
viduals. The way in which this was effected 
was susceptible of improvement, and the improve- 
ment of that way would have been a reform. 
But to change the system of representation of 
classes to a mere dtlegation of numbers, was not 
to reform a hitherto existing thing, but to make 
a new thing. The old principle was sound and 
monarchical, the new is false and republican. 
By the old, the highest aristocracy was repre- 
sented, and many boroughs were originally 
called upon to send members to parliament ex- 
pressly to give power to some great nobleman in 
their neighbourhood. In some places freeholders 
alone were represented ; in others, every indivi 
dual inhabitant householder; in others, freemen 
only of the particular place ; in others, merchants 
only ; and the system was so far adequate to the 
end proposed, for the feeling of landholders as a 
class is tbe same in one place as in another, in 
Cornwall as in Yorkshire, in Scotland as in Ire- 




land ; tlie feelings of merchants as a class are 
the same in Liverpool as in Bristol, and Duntlee, 
and Cork : the feelings of the lowest orders are 
the same, whether in Westminster or in Notting- 
ham. Furthermore, some places were obliged 
to choose persons possessed of one amount and 
description of property, and some another. This 
system in all its parts being done away with, 
there is none other that can have common sense 
in it but universal suffrage. It is quite absurd 
to fix a money qualification : a house of ten 
pounds a year value is as d iflPerent in London and 
in Thurso, in Kent and in Kerry, as it is pos- 
sible for things of the same name to be. More- 
over, the boundary between ten pounds, and 
nine pounds nineteen and sixpence, is so per- 
fectly arbitrary, that no argument brought against 
it can be resisted : and hence it is that the Radi- 
cals are not satisfied, and never can be, until they 
obtain universal suffrage. 

Every revolution of altingdom has been effected 
by the kings themselves. In 1688, the king of 
England ran awayand deserted his post : in 17^9, 
the king of Franco would neither do what was 
necessary to preserve his crown, his life, and his 
nobles, nor would he suffer the qupen, or any 
one else, to do it for him. We know from the 
best authority that in 1830, by command of bis 
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niaater, " the private secretary of the king wrote 
a letter to the peers in opposition, requesting 
their absence from the House of Lords, whilst a 
bill of the highest importance to the country was 
passing through the various stages : a precedent 
of the highest danger, which nothing but the re- 
spect felt by both parties for the person of the 
sovereign could have induced them to permit." 
The error of Tory principles would naturally run 
into viewing the will of the sovereign as superior 
to everything that would control it; and with 
this error the Whigs have in all times, sometimes 
justly and sometimes unjustly, hut invariably, 
charged them. Liberalism, whilst professing 
whiggism, did, in this instance, make u?e of the 
influence of the crown in a manner unheard of 
since the days of the first Charles, and in a man- 
ner, confessed to be " far less justifiable than the 
creation of peers" in sufficient numbers to ensure 
the passing of the measure. It was truly said of 
King William by his brother George IV., that he 
would at any time sacrifice his crown to obtain 
the huzza of a mob. The proper use for the king 
to have made of the opposition to the Reform 
Bill which he found in his hereditary councillors, 
was to have directed his ministers to remodel it. 
It has been proved above that it was not carried 
by the consent of the three estates of the 
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realm: two of them overbore the third, the one 
by noise and brute violence, the other by wheed- 
ling- and cajoling'. 

Few persons know the meaning of the word 
Commons. The ordinary use of it in popular 
harangues is, as if it signified the mob, or at least 
those who were not noble. Nothing can be more 
erroneous. The word, as is well observed by 
Sir James Lawrence, from whose work on the 
Nobility of British Gentry I take these observa- 
tions, does not signify common people in contra- 
distinction to the nobility, but signifies commu- 
nities. The communitas terra:, or community of 
the kingdom, was anciently only the barons and 
tenants in capite. This communitas ierr^, or 
ie commun de la terre, was sometimes styled 
iota nobilitas Atiglim, or universitas baronagii, 
and signified the body of the nobility of the 
realm ; le corps de la noblesse. On other occa- 
sions, the sheriff convoked the communitas comi- 
tatus, or the body of freeholders, tenants in 
capite, in his county. At length, in 12G5, the 
citizens were first summoned to parliament to 
represent the comviunitates civitatum, the bodies 
of citizens or corporations. 

Communitas, like Societas, means people par- 
taking the same rights, and was equally applica- 
ble to the most exalted and to the most humble, 
classes ; thus the assembly of the whole, being 
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called tlie Mciuee of Commoua, would not offend 
the dig:nity of the most illustrious. The aasem- 
bly of tlie knights mi^ht possibly have been 
called the HouRe of Commons, (^communitates 
comitatum,) though the plebeians from the towns 
had never been summoned. At the coronation 
of Edward II., when the king was asked, " Do 
you promise to observe tlie laws and customs 
which thi? co»(jnK?»7_y of your kingdom shall have 
chosen ?" there were no citizens nor burgesses 
present. The community there was composed of 
mitred abbots, priors, earls, barons, great men, 
and the whole body of tenants in capite. A 
general assembly for the whole kingdom was 
always styled in the singular, la connnunautS, or 
le commun ; but when diffcrentcommunities sent 
deputies, they were styled in the plural, les com- 
munautis, or les comiuuns, or properly les com- 
munes ; as is seen in Edward II,, 1318: " Notre 
seigneur et roi par assent des prelats, comtee, 
et barons, et communautes de son roiaume." 

The Norman barons soon forgot the genders 
of words in French, and frequently made in 
two following lines the same word both mascu- 
line and feminine. But the French always trans- 
lated the Kuglish House of Commons into la 
clmmhre des coimntmes, (communities, and not 
into la c/iatnbre des commum,) common people. 
By a statute of Henry VI. none hut gentlemen 
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born, generosus a nativitate, were capable of sit- 
ting in parliament, and in 1460 an election was 
set aside because tbe person returned was not of 
gentle birth. Mr. Holland observes, that " as 
the knights of the shire corresponded to the in- 
ferior nobility of other feudal countries, we hare 
less cause to be surprised that they belonged to 
the same branch of parliament as the barons, than 
at their subsequent intermixture with men so in- 
ferior in station as citizens and burgesses." A 
complete list of the sheriffs and knights of the 
shire would be one of the most distinguished 
nobiliaires in Europe. 

The knights, in one respect, resembled the 
citizens ; tlicy appeared not on their own account, 
but as deputies of other tenants in capite ; and 
therefore it was that they were assembled with 
the citizens, who were the deputies of other 
citizens; and though the knights condescended 
to sit under the same roof with citizens and bur- 
gesses, they were summoned to appear gladio 
cincfi, and they always maintained the dignity 
of their order. The most trifling distinction 
suffices to destroy the idea of equality, and the 
distinction of the spur is still observed. The 
knights no longer appear in arms, but they alone 
may wear the spurs. Any other member who 
should approach the house with his spurs on is 





liable to be stopped by the usher, and must divest 
himself of this mark of knighthood. 

This entire system bad been wearing away 
until the Reform Bill put an end to it, and 
wrought a greater revolution than ever was 
eflfected in the history of any other country save 
France : for it transferred power from the higher 
to the lower classes. This matter is not raked 
up here for the purpose of making a charge 
against any one, but for the purpose of showing 
the real nature of the measure called Reform, 
because the Conservatives, as they call them- 
selves, often talk as if it were now possible to 
carry on thegovernment of the country as it was 
carried on before that measure was passed : at 
one moment calling it a revolution, and at the 
next reproaching the Queen's ministers with not 
acting as if the country bad beenunrevolutionized; 
in which conduct there is neither patriotism nor 
common sense. If thegovernment can be carried 
on as they fancy, then the Reform Bill was not a 
revolution ; if the Reform Bill was a revolution, 
then the government cannot be carried on in the 
same way that it formerly was. Let the inten- 
tions of different individuals have been what they 
may, the result is the same, and the avowed 
motives are only alluded to in order to cor- 
roborate the view here taken of the nature of 
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the measure. The only true conservatism is to 
support any and every government ; for the ques- 
tion now is not between one or other government, 
but between any governmen t or none. It is absurd 
to speak of the Reform Bill as a final measure ; 
it is merely an initiatory measure; and nothing' 
can stop its swallowing up the whole monarchy, 
but a series of measures which are not likely to 
be taken. The power of the House of Commons 
has increased, is increasing, and ought tu he 
diminished. In former times the unruly tongues 
of members were restrained by the king's giving 
them occasional opportunities for reflection in the 
precincts of the Tower, and to claim liberty of 
speech was necessary for the due performance of 
their functions, A greater example of solemn 
mockery cannot be found on this earth than that 
of the Speaker appearing in these days at the bar 
of the House of Lords to request freedom for 
the speech of the members of his House. Whilst 
abolishing the ancient rights of others, it has 
clung pertinaciously to its own, now grown use- 
less for any good, and productive only of evil ; 
and the House has gone the length of claiming 
the right to slander, and to propagate slander, 
^;;ainat ail its fellow-subjects, and exemption 
from the jurisdiction of the courts of law. 
" Hitherto no tyranny but the tyranny of mo- 
narchies and ariiitocracies has been an object of 
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alarm, and it ia right that men should know of a 
worse tyranny than either, in order that they 
may feel the value a( the corrective influence 
of monarchical and aristocratical institutions.' If 
it be not controlled, the House of Commons will 
be a greater collective tyrant than a single dicta- 
tor ; six hundred licensed slanderers are worse 
than one Cromwell. I say with the Diet, Philo- 
sophique, Tyrannie pour tyrannie faiine mieuz 
Stre devore par un gros lion que par douze cent 
rats mes confreres. 

It must not be supposed that the Conservatives 
who opposed the Reform Bill understood the real 
principles upon which it was mischievous any 
better than they who promoted it, but they had 
inherited certain maxims and phrases from the 
Tories which exprsesed the truth, so that when 
they brought these forward, their adversaries 
could not answer them. For instance, the Duke 
of Wellington continually inquired how, after the 
Reform Bill was passed, the king's government 
could be carried on ? The question fell powerless 
on the ears of the ministers, because they had no 
feeling that it was the king''s government which 
was to be carried on : their feeling was that it 
was their government, and they expected to 
carry it on by continually flattering the people, 
and grunting their demands. The Radicals 
knew full well that by the bill no government 
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of them could be carried on either by Uie king, 
or by the aristocracy ; that all power was in 
tlieir hands ; and that every argument which 
justilied that measure was equally valid to justify 
another just like it, and another, and another. 

It ia quite true that a reform of the House of 
Commons was necessary, because by the growth 
of population in some places, and by the decay 
of it in others, the Mouse of Commons did not 
give that efficient counsel to the Crown which it 
IB its office t.o give. The proper way to have 
reformed, and not to have revolutionized it, was 
to have advised the king to issue writs to the chief 
magistrates of such places as Leeds, Manchester, 
Paisley, and to call on the householders, or 
payers of a certain amount of taxes, to choose 
two persons to represent their interest in parlia- 
ment : to have issued no more writs to such 
places as Old Sarum and Gatton, which were 
absolutely without an inhabitant ; to have sum- 
moned members from the Colonies ; to have 
called a fresh |iarliamcnt annually ; to have insti- 
tuted an accurate examination into the qualifica- 
tions of all members of parliament ; to have 
raised it for all in proportion to the decreased 
Talue of modern money ; to have put an end to 
riot and debauchery and expense, by taking votes 
in every parish eimultaneously j and to have 
permitted every voter to vote openly or in a 




Ik»x, as he pleased. The House of Lords nii^ht 
hare been iroproved according to the plan of Sir 
William Temple, by not permitting any peer to 
take his seat unless be bad a landed income clear 
and proportionate to bis rank, irithoiit interfer- 
ing, however, with the king's power to create. 
Such would have been a real reform ; an amend- 
ment of the actual condition of tbe two Houses, 
according to the former principles and practices ; 
it would have been hailed with acclamation by 
tbe people ; hut when the heads of tbe Tory 
party resisted ail reform whatever, and even 
went tbe length of saying that none was neces- 
sary, nor even desired hy the people, the asser- 
tion drove men out of all bounds of reason, and 
they hailed and carried, with tbe madness of 
passion, " the whole hill, and nothing but the 
bill." 

When men say that they wish to destroy the 
power of tbe Tories, they say that they wish to 
destroy all government by the king. They 
realize the character of tbe boy in Hogarth's 
caricature, who is represented sitting astride 
upon a post which supports the crown, and which 
he is cutting with a saw, unmindful that when 
he has succeeded in bringing down the crown, 
bis own neck will infallibly be broken. This is 
not a quarrel between two factions to carry on 
the same kind of government : it is not a matter 
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of indifference to the rest of the community, as 
if it were merely whether John or Peter Bhould 
have the pre-eminence, receive a certain salary, 
and be the king's favourite ; it is not a queBtion 
of court favouritism ; the question is, whether 
the king's government shall or can, or whether it 
shall not and cannot, be carried on at all. The 
office of king heads up and gathers into unity all 
the privileges of all the different classes in the 
whole kingdom ; and the impairing of his power 
is the impairing of all the others ; and the im- 
pairing of the privileges of the rest impairs his ; 
it ia the violation of the order of the whole poli- 
tical machine, which can no longer work as it 
has worked liitherto ; there will be and must be 
continual jars, and continual jars will cause 
strains and bendings everywhere, even if nothing 
break. The question must not he evaded nor 
trifled with j the principles of the Tories are the 
principles of the monarchy, and of the whole 
social condition of the people under it : they are 
the only principles upon which it is possible for 
any good government to exist. It was not pre- 
tended at the time of the Reform Bill that the 
power of the crown had been increasing and 
ought to be diminished ; the attack upon it was 
more subtle and more formidable than by any 
such open declaration ; it sapped the foundations 
of the monarchy in destroying privileged classes; 
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it did not intend to curtail luxuriant exuberances, 
but to uproot the whole system. 

The sovereigns have lately too much given up 
tlie reins of government into the hands of their 
servants ; and because the ministers, and not the 
king, are alone responsible, i. e. maybe cashiered 
and punished in various ways, the crown has 
ahiiost ceae-ed to govern at all. The privy coun- 
cil is, however, the council of the king, and not 
of the councillors, and he ought always to be 
present when the catinet meet : if he cannot 
preside in person, it lias a president of his ap- 
pointniimt, who should preside in his stead, and 
be the channel of transmitting literatim to the 
king all that passes. The mode of taking coun- 
sci in all cases, as Lord Bacon has shown, 
should be by the king submitting the matter for 
counsel in such a form that the king himself 
shall conceal his own sentiments; because all 
men are divided into two classes, the one desir- 
ing to flatter by agreement, the other to show 
their importance by diflferlng ; and as the object 
of the king should be to procure an unbiassed 
opinion, ho should take care to avoid exciting 
tiiose feelings which would militate against his 
obtaining the desired end, For the same 
reason he should ask tlie opinion of each seriatim, 
beginning with the junior as the one least likely 
to influence the others. Many things may be 



said in a council which will appear to be contra- 
dictory, but which are not really so, being only 
opposite sides of viewing the same subject ; and 
some of the members, to avoid repetition, may 
merely utter a supplement to what has been be- 
fore said by others. He who presides in the 
council will alone be capable of putting' the whole 
together, so as to bring unity and light for action 
out of it ; and it was from so doing that Queen 
Elizabeth was enabled to rule with the wisdom 
she did. Having thus obtained the unbiassed 
opinion of all, he should not declare his own, 
but having meditated upon what he has heard, 
direct accordingly that minister to whose depart- 
ment the matter belongs. No affairs, whether 
great or small, are well done when the master's 
eye is not present upon them, and the routine 
and detail of the public offices have been formerly 
much neglected. 

Not many years ago, the ordinary expression 
was " During Sir R. Walpole's administration," 
or "During Lord ChsXh^ms administration," or 
" During Mr. Pitt's administration ;" more re- 
cently, however, the expression is changed to 
" Lord Grey's government," " the Duke of Wel- 
lington's government," " Sir Robert Peel's go- 
vernment," " Lord Melbourne's government." 
The change of expression is not accidental ; the 
spirit of some recent discussions and documents 
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was to consider it a government that was to be 
Jbrmed, not the Queen's government which was 
to be administered. More recently still, another 
Haji Baba unused to our ways, might have sup- 
posed from the language of public speeches and 
addresses to electors, that Lord John Russell 
and Sir Robert Peel were competitors for the 
crown of England, whilst the Queen was no- 
thing but a mistress of revels, to entertain 
the retainers of either Rose, to preside at concerts 
and balls for their diversion at Buckingham 
Palace, and to provide pageants for the amuse- 
ment of foreign ambassadors. No doubt, when 
the subject is thus stated, every one feels the 
difference, and entertains the same opinions as 
those here expressed ; but the remark is made to 
show how little is left of real Tory principles, 
and bow little all who have any talent for rule 
differ from Liberals, whether they happen to 
range on one or other side of the House of 
Commons, Yet the form of words would sig- 
nify little; everything would depend upon the 
spirit in which they were uttered ; whether the 
feeling be really Tory or Liberal — whether the 
Queen be the agent of Lord John Russell or of 
Sir Robert Peel to carry on their governments, 
which is Whiggisin, or whether they are agents 
to carry on her government, which is Toryism. 
It has been already pointed out, that we must 
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be on our guard not only against the false Inter- 
pretation which it is the custom to put upon 
words, but also against being- eeduced by the 
names which individuals and parties give to 
themselves, and to each other. A man is not 
" a Conservative," because he calls himself such : 
and as to " Tory," almost every one is afraid to 
take the name, and skulks and courts the mob, 
to avoid the obloquy with which the term is as- 
sociated in low and radical minds. Two papers, 
calling themselves sometimes Tory and some- 
times Conservative, contained in the beginning 
of July last the following passages : one speaks 
of " the traitor Bishops of Cologne and Posen !" 
■ — traitor bishops ! the sole offence alleg'ed by 
the King of Prussia is, that they refuse to give 
the blessing of the church to those who despise 
the same. The other paper writes : " Can any 
Protestant bishop be found faithless enough to 
bis God and to his fellow-believers, to vote away 
any portion of the money which has hitherto 
been consecrated with such studied justice to so 
holy a purpose — to vote tliat money away, we 
Bay, for the support of infidel schools and Popish 
I schools — schools wheie no Uihle is seen or read, 
I and where adulterate double translations only 
[ are used ? If so, we trust that diocesan meet- 
I ingfi of the clergy in the diocese of every such 
L apostate bishop will he called, and that the rene- 
D H 
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to appear, 

that all future commu 
his clergy be cut off." 
revolutionary radical isn] 
hired to take the name 
and hand are radical. 

Few individuals ever profit from the expe- 
rience of others ; neither does one nation from 
that of anotlier ; still less does one age from 
that of its predecessor ; otherwise we might 
have learnt wisdom not only from our own expe- 
rience, but from the example of our neighbours. 
France is as ready now to run the career which 
made inevitable the horrors of the revolution of 
1789 as she was then ; and England is taking 
rapid strides in the same direction. 

The whole of what was called the ministerial 
crisis of 1839 in France, was a contest whether 
the ministers should be subservient to the king, 
or whether they should be in opposition to the 
king, and serve the charai)er of deputies. The 
opposition journals, which are written by the 
leaders themselves, declared that they would op- 
pose any ministers, no matter who they were or 
what they did, who did not oppose the king.* 

* A radical member for one of ttie largest manufacturing 
toivns ia (December 1841) boasting to bis constituents that 
lie will orgonise such an opposition as that no government 
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M. de Cormenin, who is the oracle of the oppo- 
sition, saj'E, that the king shall eat and drink, 
and do the honours to ambassadors, but that he 
shall not meddle with politics, summing' up the 
whole ^tat de la question in these words ; En 
resumi, h toute la nation, la souveraineti ; h la 
majority des elecleurs universels, la nomination de 
la chambre ; h la chambre, I'omnipotence consti- 
tutionelle ; au roi, les honneurs du trdne, la re- 
preseritation exterieure, la suprematie nominale, 
Vheredit^ et I'inviolabilite ; aux ministres re- 
sponsables, le gouvernement. In reply to these 
maxims, the organ of kingly power has truly 
said, topposition a beau parler de son devoue- 
fnent absolu aux principeSt ses attaques d'au- 
\ jourd'hui ont an caractbre purement personnel 
Les choses pour elle c'est tout simplement le 
droit de tirer en aveugle sur tons les gouverne- 
mens possibles ; sa nature, c'est le negation de 
tout principe de gouvernement. Elle prendra 
successivement pour drapeau tons les hommes 
tTEtat qui auront echouh devant les majorites 
parlementaires ; elle les abandonnera le jour ou 
elle leur aura livri le pouvoir. The cause of the 
personal hatred of all classes to the king is, that 
he alone in all France is capable of carrying on 
any form of government. 

can stand before it for lliree years, This is a true portrait 
of radical statesmanship, and (he utmost amount of capacity 
for gavernment thut can be had in such quarters. 
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Hence, tlien, tlie fallacy, the fatal fallacy, of 
giving power to the people of England. If unli- 
mited power be exercised by a king, he will 
nse it according to bis caprice, to oppress both 
the aristooracy and the people : if the aristocracy 
possess it, they will use it to control the crown, 
as formerly in Poland, and England ; and also 
to tyrannize over the people, as in Russia and 
Hungary at this day, and formerly in France and 
England ; if the people possess it, tliey will destroy 
all government everywhere. And it is for this ab- 
solute power in the people that the Liberals are 
contending : absolute mob power ; irresistible 
power } uncontrolled and uncontrollable despot- 
ism ; nothing short of this ; nothing more and 
nothing less ; avowing, that whenever the Lorda 
and the Crown resist the Commons, the Lorda 
and the Crown must be made to succumb before 
them. 

Eventually the people will demonstrate, even 
to those who will not perceive it now, that it is 
impossible that government can proceed out of 
themselves; a fact which is being exhibited be- 
fore our eyes in France, and which would teach 
UB wisdom, if we had but sense sufficient to profit 
by the lesson. It was foreseen under the resto- 
ration, and declared publicly by many writers j 
but these were unfortunately the defenders of all 
the unjust as well as of the just privileges which 
appertained to the olden time, and therefore the 
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writings of persons with so little justice were not 
only unheeded, but impelled the people forward 
in their mad opposition to privileg-es which are 
essential to the well-being of the whole mass. 
The privileges possessed by the aristocracy in 
France before the revolution of 1789, which were 
unjust, were, that the nobles were exempt from 
taxation ; that they could kill and maim their in- 
feriors without incurring the same punishment as 
if they had killed or maimed an equal ; that 
their game might destroy the property of their 
neighbours, who had no redress against them ; 
that these unjust privileges were not confined to 
such as were actual peers of France, but all the 
younger branches of their families enjoyed them 
also i these, and many more such shameful 
tyrannies, provoked a vengeance which, as a 
class, the nobles but too well deserved. 

Government, whether of a nation, of an army, 
of a fleet, or in short of any large body of men, 
consists in repressing individual interests, indi- 
vidual passions, individual ivishes, individual 
properties, so as to produce one homogeneous 
action. It is hence of necessity oppressive to 
every individual freedom ; crosses throughout 
the country individual avarice in manufacturers 
and traders ; and stands in the way of individual 
ambitions, which are ever aspiring after rule : it 
is, therefore, continually and necessarily irritating 
all egoism, and nothing but a sense of the duty 
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of obedience can preserve men in willing- subjec- 
tion to goremroent ; and there can be no sense 
of duty towards men, which is not founded upon 
a sense of responsibility to God. Hence point 
d'autel point de frone, of which we shall see more 
hereafter. GoTernment, therefore, is always the 
object of men's personal hatred, in proportion as 
they are desirous of advancing the interests of 
themselves, or those of the class to which they 
belong. The privileged classes have hitherto 
known and felt the truth of this, because they 
have felt and experienced that the lower orders 
would soon overpower them, were it not for the 
power of the rulers to defend the one, and 
to repress the other. The benefit of goTcrnraent 
is palpable to these, and comes directly home to 
them, and therefore they, more easily appre- 
ciating its advantages, are more ready to support 
it. But the case is widely different with the 
lower orders : the blessing? of rule come 
to them in a more diluted and secondary 
form, while the compression of, and opposition 
to, their own particular interests, by the pro- 
motion of which interests nearly all their in- 
tellectual powers are absorbed, comes direct 
and immediate. Tlius the mass of the people 
has been ever ready at all times, in all countries, 
and under all forms of government, to rise up 
against those in whose hands resided the power ; 
and yet so true it is that no government can 
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jirise out of these lowest classes, that insurrec- 
tions never have succeeded, unless aid was lent 
by some of the nobles placing themselves at their 
head. The servile war in ancient Rome, the 
Jacquerie in France, and many similar failures, 
might be quoted. During the reign of Louis XVI. 
it was the nobles who began to lower the royal 
family in the estimation of the people ; and all 
the successive leaders, Mirabeau, Talleyrand, 
Lafayette, and the Duke of Orleans, who pre- 
pared the way for Robespierre, were nobles. In 
1830, the 6ghting of the people would have 
ended in nothing, had not Lafayette, Simon- 
ville, and other nobles, put themselves at the 
head of affairs. We find the revolutionists in 
England now continually discussing in their 
assemblies which nobleman they shall select 
for their leader ; for they are perfectly con- 
scious that the gift of rule and headship is en- 
tirely denied them. Thus every one is popular 
in proportion as he will be the boldest in finding 
fault with the rulers ; and every demagogue, 
however popular, lasts no longer than until a 
more violent than he arises : and the converse is 
equally true, that as opposition to the govern- 
ment constitutes popularity, so government itself 
can only be, in all times and under all circum- 
stances, more or less unpopular. 

In speaking of the government of France at 
the beginning of 1831, M. Guizot said : Si fon 
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penile dans la cote ou ton s'esi engagi, it n'y a 
pa$ de goucentement potxible — en^n lordre ne 
petit esister arec la tiherli, tans tjveles gouveme- 
tnent Moienl plus ou moint impopulairef. I am 
not sure whether it were he or another of the 
rerolutionarr ministers who said od the same 
occasion, Que la chambre ne s'y trompe pas ; 
par cela mhne qu'eUe decide de la direction du 
gouternement, elle est destinee desormais h n'etre 
point populaire ; aoJ apon this M. Lafitte, the 
president of the council of ministers, said, 
UoraleuT qui descend de fa tribune (who has 
just sat down) me parait Hre le premier qui ait 
posl la veritable question. 

la the government of a country, the greater 
part of its concerns consists not of insulated, 
solitary, or even new facts and circumstances, 
but of tilings in progress from ^e to age, not 
only within its own limits, but connected with 
similar interests in neighbouring^ countries. 
Amongst merchants, reputation for integrity is 
not acquired by any particular act, but by the 
habitual conduct of years, and such a reputation 
is a necessary part of that capital with which 
they conduct their business. So it is with a 
state. The honour and reputation of a country 
is an essential part of its force, and it goes forth 
in the word of its sovereign, which he keeps 
inviolate. Traders are continually urging the 
violation of treaties, whenever some prospect of 



gain to their own interests is held out, which the 
honour of a king's word does not Buffer to take 
place. Now a representative assembly is com- 
posed of individuals sent up as the organs of the 
particular interests of their respective localities. 
Tlie people of Nottingham send up the man who 
they think will best promote the sale of stock- 
ings, caring not one straw for the fate of hark, 
hides, tallow, &c. The people of Bristol send up 
the best speechmaker for sugar colonies, perfectly 
reckless of the murder of negroes, or the fate of 
long wool, and blankets, which the West Indies 
do not require. Such delegates might, however, 
act together without much collision ; but there 
are others who are sent by interests directly op- 
posed to each other. Paisley sends the man 
who will demand, most noisily and pertina- 
ciously, leave to send cotton cloth to Poland, 
and bring home corn in return j whilst Essex as 
certainly sends a man who will tell the Paisley 
man to take himself and his cotton to Poland, 
and eat corn there to his full, but that no Polish 
corn shall come up the Thames. Now these 
contending interests can never themselves agree 
upon a unity and permanence of action which 
are essential in the government of a country : 
and they cannot generate anything different 
from themselves. A House of Commons, a 
Chamber of Deputies, is not only no part of a 



goYerniueiit, anj can make no part of goveni- 
meot, but is the verj- antipodes to alt gorern- 
raent ; it would be a nuisance so positive and 
intolerable, that it must be suppressed, were it 
not for the rulers preventing- its mischief 
from breaking out. I speak here of the House 
of Commons as a pretended part of the govern- 
ment ; not as a legislative body, nor as a part of 
the great national council of the king ; in both 
which capacities it is impossible too highly to 
value it ; but I speak solely of the false preten- 
sions which are assumed for it by the terms 
*' constitutional government," " our mixed go- 
vernment," " government by the three estates 
of the realm," &c. &c. The very element of its 
being, viz. its consisting of delegates from con- 
tending and irreconcilable interests, which pre- 
cludes the possibility of its being in itself, or 
giving rise to, a government, is that which espe- 
cially qualifies it to be the council which is 
required. 

The peculiar characteristic of European, i. e. 
christian nations, consists in their corporations, 
A corporation is an abstraction in which a power 
resides wholly independent of the individual 
members who compose it. Such things were 
unknown before the christian era, and are un- 
known to this day in Pagan and Mahometan 
countries. How then came they to be found in 
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cliristian nations ? Because they are Christian ; 
because they are builded on the model of the 
Church, which is the great corporation from 
which all the others have emanated. The power 
of the Church consists in its being the body of 
Christ, the dwelling-place of the Holy Ghost. 
The two principal means by which the Church 
acts are material, inanimate things, and thus 
men are taught that the efficacy cannot reside in 
the instrument, but in its being appointed for a 
certain end by God. These are water, through 
which, as the instrument, when blessed or made 
holy or sanctified by the word of the priest, a 
new and divine life is imparted in baptism ; and 
bread and wine, throug-h which, being sanctified 
also by the word of God spoken through the 
mouth of the priest, the nourishment of that 
new life is continually bestowed. Hence we 
learn that all its rites and ceremonies are equally 
efficacious for their destined ends, whether per- 
formed by good or wicked priests, because their 
efficacy resides not in the priest, who is only the 
administrator, but in their being the appointment 
of God. Even amongst men the personal merit 
or demerit of an ambassador from one king to 
another, does not aifect the quality of the mes- 
sage which he bears ; the value resides in him 
hose agent he is, not in the agent. In civil 
society the power of each corporation of a city. 



or odier corporate bodj, is irre^)ectiTe of the 
abilities of Hie mayor, aldermen, or other of its 
foatfioiiaries, and cannot be diminished nor 
fiTCiniilnd, tbongli it may be greatly perrerted 
mmd Misapplied, by tbeir folly or wickedness. 
The crown, however, is in the State the great 
corporation ; and its power, rights, and preroga- 
tives, are nothing- affected by the talents or inca- 
pacity of him who exercises them. Now as the 
Lord Jesus Christ is He who by His Spirit, 
through the ministers of His church, regenerates 
men in baptism, and feeds them at the com- 
munion table with His own flesh and blood, so 
does He rule men by kings, and protect them by 
the various oflicers placed under kings to carry 
out the blessings of rule unto the remotest mem- 
bers of the civil family. And as His two offices 
are quite distinct, and never can be united but 
in His single person, the true JVIelchlzedek, so 
must ecclesiastical persons have no rank or con- 
sideration in the state ; neither must kings, nor 
any who are not called to the priesthood, meddle 
with tilings in the Church. In order, therefore, 
to fulfil the ends for which men were created, 
redeemed, and regenerated in Europe, it is indis- 
j>cn8able that they should be united in mo- 
narchies. Monarchies are as essential to the 
fulfilment of God's purpose in Christendom as 
the Church. 
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Because the effecting- of all things ordained 
amongst men stands not in the men themselves, 
but in God, who appointed them, it must not, 
therefore, be concluded that men are merely like 
the material natural things, accomplishing pur- 
poses in which they have no participation. The 
sun, the moon, and the stars, the courses of the 
seasons, and of the rivers, the productions of 
creation, everywhere obey the directions and 
fulfil the ends for which they were appointed. 
These, however, have no responsibilities, because 
they have no will, because they are not free to 
use or to abuse the powers assigned to them. 
Furthermore, it is not to be concluded that God, 
having made responsible creatures, will ever so 
act with them as to destroy that responsibility, 
or in such a way as to bring contempt upon His 
own gifts. For whilst the sun, and moon, and 
rivers, and tides, and seasons, have never ceased 
unremittingly to bless, kings and priests, nobles 
and masters, men in power have for the most 
part omitted to bless those confided to them for 
that end. Natural talents, strength of body, and 
intellectual attainments of various kinds, are the 
gifts of God, and since He has limited Himself 
to act in flesh, He can only act in accordance 
with, and not in violation of, natural talents and 
attainments. The better the instrument, the 
better will the work be performed, for here is no 
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question as to the capacity of the Worker. 
Hence, whilst kings and priests are God's means 
of guiding and teaching, the more the minds and 
hearts of the individuals who exercise the func- 
tions of kingship and priesthood have been duly 
cultivated, the more perfect and unalloj-ed will 
be the blessings which God is enabled to convey 
by them. As the example of this, the Church 
has ever taught that natural defects of any kind 
are bars to the fulfilling of the office of the mi- 
nistry, being the outward signs of imperfection 
considered abstractedly, and not in the individual, 
although the abstraction could not be represented 
but in a person ; hence too, in many states, as 
women are ordained of God to be ruled over and 
not to rule, they have been debarred the right 
of succeeding to titles, and to all landed pro- 
perty. 

It is not a sufficient answer to the above ob- 
servations respecting monarchies, to say that the 
Christian Church can adapt itself to any form of 
temporal government, and therefore a republic 
can be christian as well as a monarchy. I am 
speaking of the Christian Church, not as she now 
appears, but as she ought to be, and as an instru- 
ment for efifecting that purpose of God which 
consists in showing forth Himself in the body of 
Christ ; the supposed answer refers to Christian- 
ity solely as an instrument for saving individual 
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members of the human rainily. In this last sense 
one sect of Christians may be as good as another ; 
there may be as many souls saved in the Protes- 
tant sects as in the Churchei5 of Rome and Eng- 
land, yet nothing can be more unlike the Chris- 
tian Church than the Protestant sects. A clear 
distinction must ever be drawn between what 
God has ordained and would have, and what 
God permits. God permits sin, sickness, and 
suffering, but He has ordained nothing but bless- 
ing. God has permitted republics, but He has 
ordained monarchies. He permits schisms, but 
He has ordained unity in His Church. But 
neither sin, nor sickness, nor suffering, nor re- 
publics, nor schism, show forth the perfections of 
God, which He wonld have christian nations to 
show forth. He has permitted sects to arise as 
a warning and a scourge to wicked priests, and 
republics as a warning to wicked princes and 
nobles, and chartists as a scourge to wicked rich 
men, (James v. i.,) as He has disease to be the 
consequence of sin 

A nation is in one sense said to be christian 
when all the members of it are baptized ; that is, 
when all the people have been brought into the 
responsibilities of that condition before God. 
But there is much ambiguity in this e.xpression, 
because it does not state clearly the whole of that 
condition. When a nation is spoken of as one, it 
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b under the idea of a polity, and in its corporate 
character, not as a coDfosed mass of individuals. 
\^'ben we speak of the Ens'lish nation, a certain 
number of individuals n'ho speak English is not 
merely meant, but the people who are bound 
together as one, under one government, one body 
of lan-s, one set of customs, &c. In like manner 
a ship's crew Is not a certain number of indivi- 
duals shut up in a ship, but persons who are 
bound together for one object under one com- 
mander. So a church is not a certain number 
of praying people, but an oi^nized body. An 
individual man is not a mere mass of flesh, and 
bones, and blood, but an organized being. Tbe 
essence of alt lies in the organization, in the 
mutual dependence, and separateness of the func- 
tions of all the parts i and without this organiza- 
tion and mutual dependence, tbe mere existence 
of the rough materials of the component parts is 
useless. Thus a christian nation is one in which 
its organization is such as God has given it, ac- 
cording to God's rules, and in which He is re- 
cognized as tbe real Worker in all tbe parts. A 
mere portion of geographical territory covered 
by baptized people, is not a christian nation ; 
tbey must have a christian organization, or they 
are not a christian nation, a unity. America 
acordingly is not, in this sense, a christian 
nation ; nor is France. All the inhabitants of 
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America or France might be very pious people, 
and yet those countries are not christian coun- 
tries. It is exceedingly difficult to get this idea 
now into men's minds, because they have lost 
the biglier idea from which it emanates, of the 
unity of the Church. The Edinburgh Review 
avows itself utterly at a loss to understand the 
difference between an essentially Protestant na- 
tion and essentially Protestant horsemanship. 
It would lead into more detail than is necessary 
for the present object, to trace how the idea of 
the unity of the Church was destroyed in the first 
instance by the clergy separating themselves 
from the body of the baptized, and calling them- 
selves " the Church," to the exclusion of the 
rest, so that in all countries the phrases, " the 
interests of the church," "the property of the 
church," " the rights of the church," &c., have 
come to signify nothing but the interests, pro- 
perty, and rights of the clergy, separate and dis- 
tinct from the catholic interest, property, and 
rights of the whole comniLinity of the baptized. 
The priests set the example of rending the body 
of Christ, and, as things have advanced, they 
have become worse and worse ; in all the Pro- 
testant sects, separatists have rather been ap- 
plauded for their zeal than reproved for schism ; 
and unity, an essential characteristic of the 
E 2 
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Churcb, is not to be found, no, not except in 
outward form, even in the CImrch of Rome. 

It is in accordance with the principles here 
inculcated that it was said lately by an eloquent 
French preacher, La France est athce. There 
never was a time when there was a greater num- 
ber of laborious pious clerg-y in that country 
than at the present moment ; there may be also, 
and perhaps are, more persons truly religious in 
it than there have been for many years past ; 
but the government is not based upon Divine 
right; education is not based upon religion ; it 
is not ill the hands of the teachers of religion ; 
the Lord's day is not honoured ; marriage is not 
held sacred ; the nation in its corporate capacity 
is infidel. Now the Liberals in England desire 
that in these points England should be as France. 
The larger portion of the Dissenters are ex- 
tremely anxious about their own personal sal- 
vation : they believe in God ; they believe more 
or less in the fact of an atonement having been 
offered by the Son of God ; and they believe in 
a future state ; but in all that constitutes God's 
purpose with Chrigtendom, and the means by 
which He would effect that purpose, the mean- 
ing of the Christian Church and Christian Mo- 
narchies, they are as completely infidel as Maho- 
metans. They have adopted all the absurdity 
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OB well as what is good in the dictum of one of 
their saints, Luther, namely, that justification by 
faith is the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiw. 
If he had said of a standing or of a falling man, 
he would have been right ; but all men might 
believe this, and yet there might not be a vestige 
of the body of Christ discernible upon the earth. 
The test of a standing or falling church ia faith 
in priesthood, and in the efficacy of sacramenta 
administered by it, and therefore it is that the 
Church of Rome is so superior in many ways to 
all the other christian sects. Thus a double 
current is running in both countries ; individuals 
have been becoming pious, whilst the body has 
been becoming infidel ; so during the early ages, 
just as the Church was departing more and more 
from the purity of her original constitution, the 
world abounded in eminent saints, martyrs, 
fathers, and confessors. 

Whilst the Papists have exalted the Church 
and decried the Scriptures, the Protestants have 
exalted the Scriptures and decried the Church. 
The truth is found in uniting them both. It is 
plainly written in the Scriptures, that in the last 
daj'B men shall be found fighting against the Lord 
and against His Church. They seem, however, 
to imagine that the fable of the giants con- 
tending against Jupiter is to be realized, and 
that the Son of God will be seen sitting upon a 



cloud, with men Bhooting or throwing^ stones at 
Him. The Christ against which men fight in 
the last days, is not the individual Jesus of Naza- 
reth, but all men invested with His authority 
and speaking in His name, namely, kings and 
the Church, the mystical body of Christ, — the 
faithful followers bound up in one organised 
I Bociety, bearing witness to God's King and God's 
I Church, which two together form God's Christ, 
I the true Melchisedec, And this is already going 
[ on whilst men are thinking that the time is far 
I distant when such an event is to take place. 
The sectarian priests in the Church of Rome, 
who have separated themselves from the body 
of the baptized, and who, in times past, have 
assumed temporal power, and presumed to de- 
throne kings, have ever despised royal authority, 
save as it was subservient to them. These 
priests have first taught the people to reject 
, Christ in the king, and in this they have been 
I followed by many of the Protestant sects : that 
' is to say, they have not taught them to see and 
I acknowledge Him in the king, as much and as 
Completely as they see and acknowledge Him in 
the priesthood ; on the contrary, they have taught 
that the king is inferior to tlie priest, and that 
he reigns mediately through the priesthood, and 
not iramediBtely from God. But the Church 
teaches us that the Lord himself is the only 
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"King of kings, the only Ruler of princes." 
Kings are not responsible for their conduct to 
any person, or persons, or thing upon the earth ; 
they are not responsible to the bishop of Rome, 
nor to the Church, for the use which they make 
of their powers ; they cannot be unkinged ; nor 
can a priest be deprived of bis orders. This is 
also true of every headship : a father is not re- 
sponsible to any but God for the education of 
his children ; a husband is not responsible to any 
but God for his conduct towards his wife ; a 
master is not responsible to any hut God for his 
behaviour towards his servants : always under- 
standing that in no case do men in these condi- 
tions interfere with the personal, but only the 
relative, rights of those below them. 

That which has been termed " the alliance 
between Church and State," has been nothing 
but an improper interference of each with the 
peculiar province of the other. A separation of 
this improper alliance is taking place, not by the 
substitution of what is better, but by the denial 
of any reciprocal duties at all. There is also 
a considerable stirring up in men's minds to 
seek after truth in this matter. In England, 
many members of the Established Church, as is 
seen in their writings published at Oxford, and 
elsewhere, are going on to perfection ; and within 
the pale of the Church of Rome, in France, and 



in Germany, there are many ecclesiastics, who, 
finding everything- shaking around them, are 
Compelled to inquire into the caiises of God's 
displeasure witli His anointed kings and priests, 
and out of every party and nation some will be 
found to be faithful witnesses that " God ruleth 
in the children of men." 

For the last preaching to the world is the 
preaching of " the kingdom," and not of "the 
humiliation" of Christ, albeit none shall partake 
of the former who have not shared the latter ; 
and it must be the last, because when men do 
openly, avowedly, and intelligently reject go- 
vernment by God through kings, they reject all 
po&sihie government ; and chaos is come again, 
and brute force is the only force that can be up- 
permost ; and continual civil war is the only 
state of society, as it was declared by Mr. Can- 
ning it would be, "every village against village, 
family against family, man against man ;" as it 
has been seen before our eyes for the last forty 
years in Spain j as it was in France from 1789 
to 1799, and will be shortly again ; and as it is 
foretold in Scripture, " as it was in the day of 
Midian," when every man fell by the arm of his 
brother. 

The point at issue now is, whether kings rule 
by God or by the people ; whether God or tlie 
people be the source of power j and this asserted 



sovereignty of the people God will never par- 
don, A nation, therefore, that advisedly adopts 
that maxim, defies God to His face: it says in 
plain words, " we will not have this man to 
reign over us, and now let us see if His word 
shall be fulfilled." It is the very sin of Julian 
in trying to rebuild the temple, in order to con- 
tradict the words of God ; and the sin of those 
who conspired to set aside that royal family 
which God had sworn should ever remain on 
the throne of Jerusalem, (Isaiah vii.) Let kings, 
and all in authority, take heed how they tamper 
with this principle. Let no sovereign think 
that his throne is safe an hour through the sup- 
port of those who tell him it is founded on the 
will of the people, or that he has any other right 
to it than right divine. 

Because men have ceased to recognize God as 
acting in kings and priests, all the essential 
parts of Christianity are come to be considered 
speculations, good or bad, profitable or idle, 
according to man's natural religion, but by no 
means essential to the hourly interests of a na- 
tion, of a family, or of a man. Christ incarnate, 
—Christ come in flesh, — a present, not a merely 
historical absent Christ, — Christ seen in kings, 
and priests, and in all the relationships of life, is 
the Christ against whom all men are now risen 
up. Christendom is the only place in all the uni- 
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verse where it is possible for God to be seen. 
The dwelling-place of God is not a figure of 
speech, but a fact ; the body of Cbrist is not a 
speculation, but a reality. The incarnation of 
the Son of God is not a doctrine appertaining 
merely to an historical fact 1800 years old. God 
manifest in the flesh is as much a reality now as 
ever. One form of manifestation may be absent, 
but another is present. God's glory is con- 
cerned in the question of Christian monarchies : 
their constitution is not a thing of chance, but a 
thing which He has established for His purposes, 
and for His ends ; and therefore woe be to the 
people who shall presume to change it for things 
fashioned after their own caprices, and their own 
notions of reforming and amending without any 
reference to Him, to what He wills, to what He 
has done, and to what He will do. 

No doubt much of the difficulty of the reli- 
gious aspect of politics arises from the errors so 
long established, even ever since the days of 
Constantine, respecting the alliance between the 
Church and the State, into which subject it is 
beyond the present object to enter further than 
to observe that since the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Laws, and the passing of the Rom- 
ish Relief Bill, the anomalies are increased ten- 
fold, and the government in such a false position, 
as is also the Church of England, both with re- 
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spect to Romanists and Dissenters, that it is im- 
possible fur things to remain as they are. Ail 
feel this : the reckless Liberals, having no scru- 
ples, would soon cut the knot ; the Conser- 
vatives, aping In a small way the Tories, and so 
having some hereditary attachment to things as 
they Etitl exist, fear to do anything. As the 
laws now are, there is no valid ground to com- 
pel all sects to pay tithes, rates, &c., to the 
priests and churches of one. The opposite con- 
ditions of the churches in England and Ireland 
must also produce collision. In the former 
country, the bishops having three hundred years 
ago cast off their subjection to the Bishop of 
Rome, remained in possession of their sees, 
omitted some of the ancient rites and ceremo- 
nies, read the service in the mother tongue in- 
stead of in Latin, as also some Romanists in 
Germany have done, but in all other respects 
the church, priests and people, continued as it 
was. The Bishop of Rome was too wise 
to send bishops to England for sees which 
were not vacant, and where he had no flocks, 
and from that day to this there have been 
no Romish bishops in England ; the families 
which remained under the allegiance of that 
foreign bishop have been cared for by archpriests, 
who afterwards took the name of vicars apos- 
tolic. But in Ireland alt the bishops did not 
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cast off tlie jurisdictioti of the bisbop of Rome; 
few of the priests, and none of the people. A 
lay queen, or more properly the lay usurper of 
kingly authority, Cromwell, lay peers and com- 
mons, made a law which the bishops obeyed, 
but carried few of the priests, and none of the 
people with them ; and thus arose the anomaly 
of a country with bishops of one faith, and 
priests and people of another. It would be 
marvellous if there were peace in that country, 
since the state can only be in the same conditiort 
that the church is in. The lay king and his 
parliament could not change ecclesiastical of- 
fices ; they might command certain persons to 
pay certain sums to certain other personsj and 
they might upon their parchments call that pay- 
ment tithe; but it is not tithe; tithe is the 
offering of a christian man to God in return for 
spiritual blessings which he receives from God, 
and which he can only pay to God through the 
hands of him by whom they are conveyed, and 
wbona he knows to be the priest of God. Lay- 
men can neither create bishopricks nor tithes ; 
acts by which they make and call men bishops 
are null and void dejhcto ; acts by which they 
attempt to command payment of tithes are null 
and void de facto. In these days, the Liberals 
suppressed the archbishoprick of Tuam ; the 
Protestant, man whom the laymen ajipointed has 
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ceased to exercise any fitnctions, but the arch- 
bishoprick of Tuam exists, and Dr. M'Hale is 
ill possession of it ; he may be punished for call- 
ing himself archbishop of Tuam; the payments 
Ills flock make him may not be called tithes ; 
but he and he alone is the archbishop, and he 
and he alone is entitled to the tithes. There is 
little doubt that if thp wliole history of the dif- 
ferent dioceses in Ireland were gone into, it 
would be found that the thing called the refor- 
mation there was the mere overbearing of cer- 
tain bishops and maintaining them by the power 
of the bayonet ; that their clergy and people did 
not follow them ; that they neither had nor have 
any flocks ; and that they never ought to have 
been tliere, and ought not to be there now. The 
Church of England was no more established 
amongst the people of Ireland than it is amongst 
those of Scotland ; its domination in that country 
is a palpable iniquity, and the root of all the 
discord that prevails in it. This has become still 
more monstrous since the government has re- 
cognised all sects, the doing which, however, in 
another point of view, is the same as recognizing 
none. The case would be curious in practice if 
alev^e en masse, for the defence of the realm, 
were to be ordered, and the clergy were to claim 
exemption from service. The fact is, that the 
exemption of the clergy from military service 
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Btands upon as unsound a principle as their 
exemption from taxes, and other civil service. 
The king should no more recognize a priest in 
civil or military matters than the priest should 
recognize the king in ecclesiastical matters. 

Many other anomalies might be pointed out, 
and confusion must get from bad to worse, be- 
cause the politics of christian monarchies are the 
greater wheels which move round the smaller 
inner wheels of the Church. Any attempt, 
therefore, to set political matters in order with- 
out reference to the Church, is as if a man were 
to attempt to put a watch in order by meddling 
with the hands, and refuse to see what de- 
fects there were in the works within. The 
most approved receipt now is just what it ever 
has heen ; viz, "let us kill the heir, that the in- 
heritance may be ours ;" let us cast religion off, 
and then we can manage secular affairs well 
enough. 

Every European country had an hereditary 
king, a body of hereditary nobles, and a selec- 
tion of deputies from all classes, who ought to 
have consulted together for the good of the 
whole. But this form was never found before 
the establishment of Christianity, and therefore 
it was evidently an emanation from the Church 
— a developement in a secular form, for the 
purposes of civil government, of the same prin- 



ciples aa those which were expressed in eccle- 
siastical forms in the Church for the purposes of 
instruction in the being and nature of God, 
and of his due worship. The bishop and the 
priests, called and ordained by authority superior 
to their own and to that of the people, as they 
were in primitive times, served as a model for a 
king" and his peers appointed irrespective of the 
will of the people, whilst the deacons chosen 
by the people, and united with the bishops and 
priests, not in rule, but in the deliberative coun- 
cil of the Church, set forth the delegates of 
the people in temporal matters united in coun- 
cil with the king and the nobles. In every 
European monarchy, that is, in every kingdom 
of baptized persons, such was the essence of its 
government under some modification or other. 
The English was the most perfect, because the 
Church of England, from the days when it was 
confined to a small district on both sides of St. 
George's Channel, and long before the arrival 
of Augustine in the time of Gregory the Great, 
has ever been less corrupted than the Church in 
other countries. It would lead to historical 
disquisition, too minute for the present purpose, 
to point out the same forms elsewhere, but every- 
wbere the monarchy was hereditary in a single 
family ; under it were nobles with prescriptive 
rights ; and under them were various classes of 
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the people, each with their respective rights. 
In like manner the king is under God alone, yure 
divino, and has no man, nor body of men, over 
him, to whom he is responsible. That such is 
the law every tyro in legal reading knows. 
The crown is placed upon his head by the 
Church ; not by a noble, but by a priest : not 
by one representing a body of nobles, but by a 
member of an abstraction, wliich the Church is; 
and she puts forth her act in this caf*e by any 
priest, though usually, and most seemly, by the 
patriarch of the metropolis, or of the See in 
which the rite is performed. All this marks, 
in every way and mode by which such a tran- 
saction can be marked, that God alone appoints 
the king, and sets h!ra over the people, irre- 
spective of their wishes or will implied in any 
way. He is king by the grace of God, and not 
by the grace of the people. 

In like manner as the king is king by the 
grace of God immediate, so are the peers peers 
by the grace of God, but mediately in their 
origin through the king, and not by the grace of 
the people ; and thus, when at the coronation of 
the sovereign the king puts the crown upon his 
head, the peers put tlieir coronets upon their 
heads, thereby marking that they hold their 
honours liy the same tenure that he holds his. 
God's mode of government in all its essential 
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parts has been the same in all the members of 
the European family, in all Christendom, in all 
the nations of baptized men. 

Truth is one, and proceeds only from God j 
and men's disputes about church government, 
and rites, and forms of worship, as well as their 
debates about monarchies and republics, prove 
only that they are ignorant of that truth. There 
is but one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church ; 
and all its officers, and all its rites, and all its 
forms, are as incapable of variation or modi- 
fication as God himself. So there is but one 
■ form of civil government ordained of God, and 
this, too, is equally incapable of modification or 
yariation. 

This mode of government is by electing some 
men to privileges of which others do not par- 

■ take. The king is elected to that office to be the 
immediate viceroy of the King of kings, to whom 
alone the whole earth belongs j the viceroy 
appointed by the universal Monarch to be His 
servant over a particular country, and responsible 
to Him alone for his conduct. The office is 
hereditary, for all the family of the sovereign is 
elected in him : no other individual, and no 
other family, can share the honour. Next to the 
^_ hereditary king stands a body of hereditary 
^B nobles, elected equally by God, but mediately 
^H through the king, owing their first existence pes- 
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sibly to the king, but their successors taking their 
honour by right of descent as he takes his by right 
of descent. The king was bound to take counsel 
with all Iiis people from time to time, and there- 
fore the people sent certain of their own number 
to represent, and to act for them in all such cir- 
currstances. All the people, however, did not 
choose representatives, but only such as were 
proprietors of land j neither might they choose 
any one they pleased, but only such as possessed 
an amount of property greater than the majority 
possessed. In the towns, also, the voters were 
often limited to freemen, or householders, to the 
exclusion of the majority of the inhabitants. Thus 
the king, the nobles, the representatives of the 
people, the electors, were all privileged classes, 
each, in his place and station, possessing some- 
thing from which others were excluded ; bo that 
the king was the head and representative of all 
the privileged classes; and a kingdom is com- 
posed of such, and without them no kingdom 
can exist. This body of hereditary nobles, and 
the assembled representatives of the people, con- 
stituted jointly the council of the king, by con- 
sulting with which, the king might become 
acquainted, from time to time, with the various 
necessities of all his subjects. Every country 
has been ill governed, because the kings would 
rule without consulting the nobles and people. 
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The wisest and best king, with the wisest and 
best ministers, must have failed, because man is 
made to be dependent upon his fellows of every 
degree, and not to be independent of any. The 
necessity of keeping up standing armies to defend 
his territories from foreign aggression, has 
afforded the means of tyranny and of robbing 
his subjects of Iheir rights, of which means every 
continental sovereign has availed himself. The 
insular situation of England prevented its kings 
from having that excuse, and God has preserved 
it as the model by which other countries might 
have corrected the errors which Iiave crept into 
their institutions. Councils of the nation, which 
are the only means by which kings can govern 
well, are now become objects of terror to conti- 
nental princes, and especially since the evil ex- 
ample of the representative assemblies of France 
and England has been displayed before them. 
The means which councils liad of securing good 
and just government, was by retaining the purse 
in their own hands, and voting the necessary 
taxes only from year to year. If any European 
monarchy will yet save itself, it can only do so 
by adopting the substance of that form which 
has been seen in England, and which originally 
existed within itself, however long it may have 
lain dormant, and which would be a far better 




Anglomanie, than zeal for her manufactures 
or her commerce with which so many are 
affected. 

Unfortunately, both kings and nobles hare, in 
every country, used whatever power they pos- 
sessed for the oppression, and not for the blessing 
of the people, until, being goaded past further 
endurance, the people rose in fearful rebellion 
in 1792 in France. On the preservation of 
their own and of each other's rights, did the 
common prosperity depend. But in France, the 
crown destroyed the power of the nobles, and in 
its turn fell for want of a body sufficiently 
powerful to stand between it and the people. 
In no countries have the rights and wants of the 
people been duly respected. Instead of king^, 
nobles, and people, each respecting the rights 
and privileges and happiness of the other, the 
two former began by oppressing and tyrannizing 
over the latter, and ultimately succeeded in 
denying them common justice ; taxing them more 
heavily than they did themselves, an^ laving 
great burdens upon them, which they would not 
themselves assist to support. At length the king 
and nobles began to quarrel between themselves, 
and the crown, being but one, could also make 
two factions amongst the others, and has thus 
succeeded throughout Europe in destroying all 




power in the nobles whatever, bo that there is 
now nothing but an Asiatic form of government 
to be seen— a monarch supported by an army- 
ruling over a people without rights. It is idle 
to ask the continental sovereigns to reduce their 
armies : they can no more do so than could the 
emperor of China or the shah of Persia, for it is 
by the army alone that their thrones exist. The 
only method by which they could do so, would 
be by re-creating the aristocracies which they 
have destroyed. But this they do not under- 
stand. From the time of Louis IX. to the time 
of Louis XIV., the kings had been trying to 
destroy the aristocracy, and bad nearly succeeded 
in doing it ; so that, when the people rose 
against the king, there was no intermediate body 
which was able to stand in the way. The 
abuse of the powers confided to kings and nobles 
has formed the excuse in the eyes of short-sighted 
men for endeavouring to pull down the strength 
of both, and to give power, either mediately or 
immediately, to the people. But such a step is 
fatal to all ; bad government may be carried on 
by bad kings and by bad nobles, but no govern- 
ment whatever, neither good nor bad, can be 
carried on by any people. 

It matters not, therefore, whether one set of 
men array themselves against the crown, and 
another set wage war against the privileges of 
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freeholders, and the qualifications of members of 
parliament ; in all these their several oppositions 
they are equally opposed to a kingdom, opposed 
to the very essence and foundation on which alone 
it can subsist. Hence there never was absurdity 
or delusion greater than that into which theFrench 
people has fallen, in supposing that they can have a 
monarchy without an aristocracy j and into this 
absurdity Louis XVIII. and Charles X. fell also, 
for aught that appears from their several acts ; for 
it was in the power of both to have created a real 
and efficient aristocracy, for want of which the 
fate of France is irremediable. A similar delusion 
is going on in Eng'land, for the majority of the 
nation, that is, all the Liberals, as they call 
themselves, (which name, though it may include 
some old Tories and Whigs, includes certainly 
all radicals and revolutionists of every degree, 
shade, and colour,) talk of loyalty to the crown, 
and at the same time contend for the abolition uf 
every privilege through the whole machinery of 
government, and of every peculiar qualification 
for every office in the state. 

It is fortunate, at least, that the word mo- 
narchy is not expunged from the vocabulary of 
English and French politics, although the essence 
of monarchy has vanished from the latter, and is 
fast disappearing from the former. In old limes 
Whigs have often objected to the use of the word 
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" monarchy," as applied to the government of 
England, because in their opinions it resided not 
in one person, but in " the three estates of the 
realm." Convenient words these " three estates 
of the realm," when men would bide, behind 
pompous sounds, the absence of ideas. The 
confusion consists in not distinguishing between 
executive and legislative functions ; for the lat- 
ter constitutes no part of government. Legis- 
lation, law-making, cannot take place in England 
by the monarch, nor can the executive, the put- 
ting of the laws in force, be done by the joint 
labours of the peers and of the deputies of the 
people. England Is as much a monarchy as 
Russia. Men in these days may -not like to hear 
it, but it is so, must be so, and can be nothing 
else, so long as the country is not cursed by a 
government purely democratic. For monarchy 
is not merely the best form of government, it is 
the only possible form of government for any 
member of the European, family of CUrlsten- 
dora. U would be as impossible for France to 
be a republic, and the other countries to remain 
monarchies, as it would be possible for Kent to 
be under the monarch of England, if Yorkshire 
were a republic; or as it would he possible fur 
Russia to remain as she is, with the emperor's 
power restricted in Poland. 

All society is divided into two great parts, the 
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one consisting of those who possess more or less 
of the soil of the country, and the other of those 
who possess none. The original acquisition was 
by those who had power to get hold of it, and 
by power must the possession be preserved. 
Power must be in the hands of tbose who hold 
the land, and it must not be in the hands of 
those who hold none of it. The implements of 
power are twofold, iron and gold ; the sword 
and pay. Privileges must belong to the one 
class, from which the other, and larger portion, 
is debarred, for it is by privileges that power is 
retained by the few after they have sheathed tbe 
sword. Power may be abused ; nay, almost 
always has been ; but whether abused or not, it 
must be maintained. Privileges were never 
granted to the few by the many, hut acquired 
or taken by the few, independent of, or by 
means of, or in spite of, but never out of, the 
many as their source. The sentiment now in 
fashion, that "the people are the source of legi- 
timate power," ia a lie in fact j it is an historical 
lie ; it is a theoretic lie ; it is an absurdity 
which could never have been tolerated until men 
had become insensible to the accurate meaning 
of words. To be sure, it is principally heard at 
places where men are half inebriated ; the fittest 
places for it. But the world is advancing in its 
own ways, which it calls improvement ; and the 
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same generation which saw George III. most 
properly degrade from his office the first peer in 
his realm for tolerating the expression of such a 
sentiment at a public symposium, saw also tlie 
servants of the son of that monarch publicly 
avow and glory in the deceitful sentiment. Such 
is the march of events. 

Not only did power not emanate from the 
many, but it cannot be exercised by the many : 
it cannot be by the many, considered as a con 
fused mass, nor by any select body chosen by, 
emanating from, and responsible to them. 
Through the confusion of ideas, and substitution 
of words for things, which has been already 
alluded to, there is a blending in men's minds of 
ancient republics with the American republic, 
and with an imaginary republic, which is the 
idol of modern revolutionists in England and 
France. The ancient republic of Rome, and 
the more modern republics of Venice, Milan, 
Florence, and the other Italian states, were 
aristocracies in which despotic power was exer- 
cised by one of two rival factions, and powerful 
families, always with cruelty to each other, and 
total contempt for, and indifference to, the wishes 
or wants of the body of the people. If the 
people ever received any boon, it was in order to 
court their favour, and strengthen the party 
which conferred it, against the other. It was 
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never as conceding rights or privileges acknow- 
ledged to be the people's due, but wholly and 
solely as a means of purchasing their support, 
and swelling the train of a powerful leader. So 
also it has ever been in England. In America, 
the immense unoccupied territory presents a con- 
tinual means of drawing off the unruly and dis- 
contented spirits who disturb the public peace at 
home, and without which means no government 
there could exist. Indeed, as it is, there is 
scarcely a possibility of keeping the people in 
any subjection. The last President avowed that 
he had not power to prevent the people on the 
borders of Canada from assisting the rebels in 
that colony ; and if America were a part of the 
European family, it would be impossible for her 
to exist as a republic, without embroiling the 
neighbouring states. If France had been under 
a republican chief in 1838, one horde would 
have seized on the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, 
and another would have passed over the Pyre- 
nees. The Swiss republics are or were aris- 
tocracies until within these few years, and now 
that they are democratic, they have begun to 
split into endless subdivisions and fractions: the 
little canton of Basle, not so large as the estate 
of many private individuals, has fallen Into two, 
a.^ Baale faille, and Basle Campagne. The Val- 
lais is splitting into two ; and Tessin has had 
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four new constitutions in three years. Lausanne 
awoke one morning*, and to its great surprise 
saw in the journals that its university and na- 
tional church had ceased to exist; the professors, 
including some of the ablest men in Europe, who 
had been invited from a distance under promise 
of permanent provision, such as M. Vinet, and 
the ecclesiastics themselves, having received no 
other notice of what was going forward. Even 
this condition of republics does not suffice for 
the constitution-mongers ; every one of them, in 
all his writings, speeches, &c,, describes the 
republic he wishes to see established as an insti- 
tution in which there shall be no privileged class 
whatever ; no aristocracy, no hierarchy ; pure 
equality in every possible case, and circum- 
stance, and condition, and for every possible 
purpose, calling, or office. There is consistency 
in this: modern politicians Imagine that the 
world has so far advanced in knowledge and 
virtue in comparison with past ages, that they 
have nothing to learn from former times except 
to avoid their systems ; they profess that the in- 
stitutions of past ages were adapted perhaps to 
the then condition of the world, but that these 
were ages of infancy and non age, while the pre- 
sent is the age of maturity, and of masculine 
understanding : they call this fancied republic, 
where every one is to be equal, the condition of 
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society best adapted to the world as it ie ; and 
thus the examples of /ormer republics is as much 
thrown away upon them as the example of 
former monarchies. 

The Swiss aristocratic states were vastly supe- 
rior to every other state called republic with 
which history acquaints us. Never did they 
rise up in rebellion against their petty tyrants 
for other provocation than cruelty committed 
upon the persons of the innocent and helpless; 
and when, in their success, they retained certain 
privileg-es which had before pertained to their 
oppressors, they nobly paid the full value of that 
which their courage and skill had won. Who- 
ever has not read the admirable Gesckichte von 
der Schweilzervolk, by Schockke, should do so, 
at least in the scarcely less admirable French 
translation by M. Monnard. It is a raodel of 
popular history, and shows how, in every age, 
the people and nation prospered in proportion 
as they merged personal and cantonal egoism in 
the good of the whole confederacy. 

But the moderns will make all things new ; 
the Parisians made a new constitution in 1830 
for France, and the Liberals made a new one for 
England in 1831 ; and they will go on, if the pri- 
vileged classes, especially the landowners, shall 
be absurd enough to suffer them, destroying old 
things, and making all things new, except Go- 
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vernment, for of that there shall be none. The 
im possibility' of any government whatever pro- 
ceeding' from the people through their deputies, 
is becoming more and more manifest in France 
every day. M. Thiers has written a history of 
the first French revolution, in which he justifies 
the atrocities then committed under the plea of 
their being the necessary consequences of the 
state of things and feelings then existing ; and he 
is right. The absurdities broached in the Na- 
tional Convention used to be palliated on the 
ground of being the crudities of men unaccustom- 
ed to practical politics ; but unfortunately for this 
plea of inexperience, the authors and participa- 
tors of the first revolution, they who ought to 
have grown wise by experience, they who de- 
plored the exuberance of early days, were the 
very men who in 1830 framed the "programme 
of the H6tel de Vilie," and drew up the present 
constitution which placed the Duke of Orleans 
on a baseless throne. It is not necessary to exa- 
mine the various details of the lengthened act ; 
the whole is summed up in the words of La 
Fayette and Lafitte, which have been often re- 
peated by all the leading men of the party since, 
vn trdne populaire entour& etinstitutiotis republi- 
caines : a phrase with about as much meaning as 
a good fire kept up with logs of ice. Yet the es- 
sence of the phrase is now adopted here, and the 
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radical journals talk of "our republican monar- 
chy!" Ever since that time they have been quar- 
relling' with Louis Philippe, solely because he has 
not kept this engagement. And most assuredly 
he has not kept itj because the thing is untenable ; 
and the chamber has not kept it any better, and 
for the same reason : for no one can keep a fire 
burning by supplying it with water, A monar- 
chy is a political body governed by a king ; a re- 
public is a political body whose affairs are con- 
ducted by persons chosen by and dismissible by 
the people j the institutions of the country are the 
forms by which the government, whether resident 
in a monarch, or in an elected governor, perforin 
its functions. Louis Philippe has endeavoured to 
keep the only tenable part of the compact by 
doing his duty as king: the chamber has tried 
to keep the other half, to make the country a 
pure republic, and to disseminate its republican 
principles in other countries, in all which endea- 
vours it has been necessarily opposed by the 
king. And now matters are come to an end : 
the rickety machine can go no longer : the 
chamber has shown, during nine years, all the 
power it is capable of showing, namely, that of 
destruction, by breaking and destroying eighteen 
different sets of ministers ; while it has farther 
shown that it has not the power of forming one. 
Its power, like all power emanating froui the 
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people, is merely the power of resistance to all 
government, not the power of governing ; the 
power of destroying, not the power of forming; 
the power of dissevering, not the power of uniting 
anything ; the power of the devil, which is to kill ; 
not the power of God, which is to keep alive. 

That blessings must flow through gradations, 
is not only necessary In nations, but in the 
smallest societies. In a family, the father, and 
husband, and master, must have in all things 
the pre-eminence ; next to him the wife, mo- 
ther, and mistress ; then the children j and 
lastly, the servants j and, if the family be large, 
even these in different classes. A family where 
all are equal could not exist. If there be one 
thousand acres of land to be cultivated, and one 
hundred persons to be supported, the greatest 
amount of happiness is not produced by each 
having ten acres, but by the whole appertaining 
to one, who is nevertheless unable to cultivate it 
for want of cattle and implements ; these one 
thousand acres must be let to others who have 
the necessary means of cultivation, and to whom 
alone will belong the cattle, implements, and 
produce : these renters will employ as labourers 
the rest, who have neither the land, nor the 
cattle, nor the buildings, nor the implements. 
Landholders ire a privileges class, and are, in 
fact, the only real aristocracy ; and they must 
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claim and maintain their privileges for tlie good 
of all ; and the House of Lords, their great 
head, must resist firmly every bill which tends 
to reduce them to the level of mere renters. 

The French struck the most truly effective 
blow at aristocracy when they enacted the law 
for the division of lands. Before that time they 
grew corn sufficient for themselves, and had some 
to export besides. Now the produce of the 
country has fallen one-half: there is no stock, 
and the last contracts for the army were obliged 
to be supplied from Germany, for there were no 
beasts in France to furnish leather. When the 
lands of France were in the hands of the monas- 
teries, which are corporations, and of the nobles, 
before the division of lands was made compulsory 
by the Code Napoleon, France had considerable 
trade as an exporter of grain. But now that 
country does not grow sufficient for its own con- 
sumption ; and the reason of this is, that stock 
cannot be kept except where lands are in large 
masses, nor can buildings he maintained except 
where the succession of posterity is looked to ; 
and where stock is not kept, the land is impo- 
verished, so that the soil of France, which used 
to yield sixteen per cent., now produces but 
eight ; and whilst the land is impoverishing every 
day, the number of mouths to be fed is increasing. 
In the interesting work of M. Rubichon, sur le 
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Mechanisme de la Soci^ti en France et en An- 
gleterre, the author has shown, from public docu- 
ments, that whilst in all the towns in France the 
population has been increasing, the quantities of 
food brought into them have diminished progres- 
sively for many years past. But as he is a good 
Tory, the testimony of M. Balzac, homme du 
mouve?nent, upon the effect of the law for the par- 
tition of property equally amongst all thechildreii, 
will probably be received with less suspicion. 
" Le Code que Von regarde comme la plus belle 
tsuvre de Napoleon, est I'wuvre la plus draconi- 
enne que je sache. Le dioisibilite territoriale 
pouss^e (i finfini, dont elle a consacre le prin- 
cipe par le partage des biens, doit engendrer 
Tabdtardissement de la nation, la mart des arts et 
celle des sciences. Le sol trop dioisS se cultive 
en cercales, en petits vSgStaus, lesforits et par- 
tout les cours d'eau disparaissent ; vienne une 
invasion, le peuple est ecrasS, car il a perdu ses 
grands ressorts en perdant ses chefs. Et voila 
I'histoire des diserts." 

Thus there is not a single point inthose things 
political, agricultural, and commercial, which 
constitute the well being of a nation, in which the 
ancients were wrong, and in which men are now 
right ; the ancients were right, because these 
things, political power, agriculture, and com- 
merce, were in the hands of persons who had 




ezctustTe rig'hts in each ; and men now are 
wrong because tbey imagine that the leaving; 
of erery one to do as he can for himself is the 
way to insure the greatest amount of happiness. 
Almost every law that is made, and every mea- 
sure which is adopted, fails to produce the end an- 
ticipated, and promised by the promoters. Those 
at the head of aSaIrs, fioding themselves disap- 
pointed, get disgusted and retire, leaving their 
places to be filled by one loquacious pretender 
after another, each in his turn to devise and 
promise, be disappointed and fail : and the people, 
more and more disappointed, become more and 
more irritated. But if men would return to 
Tight principles, sound measures would produce 
again soundness in the social system. The people 
would have some better occupation than to strive 
at fabricating constitutions in which the governed 
are to like to be controlled, in which men are to 
be blessed and enriched by other means than by 
the institutions which have been given them of 
God. Their happiness, all that they can have of 
BO long as the present dispensation lasts, will only 
be found in doing their duty in the institution 
and in the state in which God has placed them, 
not in breaking them down and substituting 
others for them ; not in escaping from them and 
taking refuge in some other. 

It ie false to imagine that all men have an 
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equal interest in nmiiitaiiiiiig the institutions of 
society. In every society on earth there are more 
men who have to gain than who have to lose by 
plunder, by conBecation, by an equal partition 
of property among all ; more people who have 
too little for their real necessities than those who 
have too much ; and above all, there are more 
whose morbid and fancied wants have reduced 
them to distress and discontent, than there are 
of those who are contentedly living within their 
spheres and means. Let us hear again what our 
neighbours say :— Nous aaons des reformateurs 
qui, exhumant les conceptions des beaux jours de 
la Convention, veulent do7iner & pleines mains 
des droits politiques ^ tout le monde. Ceh 
s'appelle du progres. Dieu nous garde de cette 
perfectihilitc et de ces nouvcauth capites des plus 
mauvais jours de noire histoire. Journal des 
Dehats, 30 Avrih i840. Yet this paper is of 
such bad principles, that in the same number it 
speaks of a general lately dead as one who took 
a leading part dans notre glorieuse revolution 
deJuillet, 1830. 

•' Order" Is the word in France, and " con- 
servatism" in England, by which men are blind- 
ing themselves with the notion, that property 
can be preserved when power is placed in the 
hands of the mass of the people. " A determi- 
nation to preserve order," in the months of the 
G 2 




national guard, means nothing but a desire tliat 
tbeir shops should not be pillaged ; and "conser- 
vatieiu" in England means that gentlemen shall 
keep their estates, manufacturers their machines, 
and large farmers their stock, although the 
power of choosing members of Parliament is 
given to every one indiscriminately, and the 
King is to fill the House of Peers with fresh 
members whenever it resists the mad schemes of 
the other house. But real order is the keeping 
together and preserving the repsective rights of 
each privileged class ; and genuine conservatism 
is the same ; and if privileges of political power 
are done away with, privileges of property can- 
■ not be preserved. The rights of classes, and 
the properties of classes, are as sacred as the 
rights and properties of individuals ; though not 
more so. The Liberals never will persuade 
starving Radicals that it is right to seize and 
dispose of one farm, because it belongs to a cor- 
poration, but wicked to take the farm adjoining, 
because it belongs to a rich lord. Liberal mo- 
rals may be bounded by the partition hedge, but 
Radical morals are not : the Liberals have taught 
the Radicals to laugk at prescriptions, and they 
cannot object to the direction which the Radicals 
give to their own doctrine. Because classes are 
abstractions, a mere utilitarian, a fleshly eye 
can see no use in them. In France, a bastard 
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aristocracy has sprung up, which for the moment 
supplies the place of that which has been de- 
stroyed, showing that an aristocracy, — that pri- 
vileged classes, in short, are an essential part of 
the constitution of society, and that no society 
can exist even for a time without at least its sem- 
blance. This bastard aristocracy is the bour- 
geoisie; in other words, tliey who are possessed 
of something; and this bourgeoisie, the trades- 
men and manufacturers, is becoming the object 
of the hatred of the many who have got nothing. 
And so it must ever be ; no power can be in the 
hands of the many but the power of brute force ; 
and that power of brute force must be kept under 
by the privileges of the various classes above 
them. Car la sociH6 est composS de deux 
grandes classes ; ceux qui ont plus de diner que 
d'appetit, et ceux qui ont plus d'appetit que de 
diner. 

Under the term " monopolies" many things 
which are in themselves good and indispensable 
are covertly attacked and undefended, because 
certain abuses have been committed under that 
name ; every privilege of a class, property ex- 
clusively possessed by one class, and not shared 
by all, is branded as a monopoly, and as imposi- 
tions, taxes, and burdens on the other classes, 
from which idea the transition is easy to that 
which seeks and calls for its destruction. But 
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all creation is made up of monopolies; all God's 
government, whether of the moral or of the mate- 
rial universe, is carried on through them. His 
mercy is infinite, but nevertheless it flows only 
through the one channel of His incarnate Son. 
His Spirit, although infinite, resides only in the 
body of His Son, which is His church : out of these 
channels, bodies, and places, all concerning Him 
is mysticism, confusion, and incertitude. In vain 
do men wander and strive to find Him out of 
these localities, vain are all speculations about 
Him and His doings, whether by Socrates, by 
Rousseau, by La Place, or by writers of Bridg- 
water treatises. In the material creation the 
Sun has the exclusive monopoly of heat and light, 
so that men, in railing against monopolies, are 
really waging war against all creation. The sea 
has a monopoly of fishes, and if a free-trader iu 
animal food would have equality of production 
everywhere, and were to sow his land with 
spawn, not a herring would he reap to reward his 
zeal in the cause of free produce and destruction 
of monopolies. France has the monopoly of the 
best wines, and neither colder Germany nor 
warmer Italy can compete with her. The French 
are ruining themselves and their soil in vain 
attempts to raise sugar, which is the monopoly of 
the tropics, instead of being content to import 
It. India mittit ebur, molles sua thura Sabmi. 
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Every part of the earth will not produce indis- 
criminate!)' every kind of produce ; and even of 
two contiguous 6elds one will produce that 
which the other will not. 

It is the same with the moral government of man. 
The Mahometans are blessed with clearer light 
concerning the true character of God than mere 
heathen. The Jews have promises and hopea pe- 
culiar to themselves, from which all other classes 
of mankind are exempted. Christians have the 
fullest revelation which has yet been made of the 
essentially Almighty Invisible Creator, to whom 
He has been made manifest in His Incarnate Son : 
and in the Church, which is His body, He has 
ordained and appointed one only instrument for 
conferring new and spiritual life, even the sacra- 
ment of baptism, which life is conveyed by no 
other means ; and He has appointed one other 
ordinance for the nourishment and sustentation 
of that life, namely, the Sacrament of the Eu- 
charist, by which men feed on the very flesh and 
blood of His Son, and which life can be nourished 
in no other way; and He has ordained out of the 
mass of the baptized one class of men, even the 
priesthood, by whom alone these blessings can 
be administered, through whom alone He speaks 
the words which change the bread and wine 
into that flesh and blood, and through whom 
alone He teaches other men the knowledge of 
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of His ways, and through whom alone men can 
offer unto Him acceptable worship. 

But the schismatics in the church have taught 
their own and private opinione, which are heresy, 
or«i/i£ffie, every one choosing his own fancy; and 
BO Protestants have been for three hundred 
years growing more and more into the belief 
that every one who takes such a whim into his 
head is competent to teach others, and to ad- 
minister the sacraments, thrusting themselves 
into the priest's office, and encouraging the 
people to choose for themselves priests whomso- 
ever they will. 

It was indeed right at the time, when all 
personal responsibility was destroyed by blind 
obedience to priests, to claim to a certain 
extent the right of private judgment ; but that 
principle has now come to sanction and justify 
and extol the refusal of every individual man, 
woman, and child, to submit to anything in po- 
litics and religion save that which he approves of ; 
the inevitable consequence of which is, intermi- 
nable divisions and schisms, every one the self- 
sufficient king and priest to himself. 

In like manner, it was right to insist upon 
God's purpose in man, and that He chose the 
instruments by which He would effect it, when 
man's freedom of action was taught in such a 
way as to make the whole moral government of 
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the world and the salvation of man depend en- 
tirely upon man's option ; but the end for which 
Bome individuals were elected to certain situa- 
tions from which others were excluded, was not 
that the elected alone might be blessed, and 
others miserable, hut that they might be made 
the instruments of, and channels for, the blessing 
of all. A more accurate attention to the method 
of God's dealings with men in His church might 
have instructed them that He elected His Son, 
" His Elect One," to a particular work and office, 
not that every other might be abandoned, but in 
order that He might thereby become the instru- 
ment of conveying blessings to all. This might 
have assured them that the election of every 
individual to any office, wbether in church or 
state, was for the end of lilessing, and not of 
neglecting or abandoning the rest ; and thus of 
all the privileged classes. In like manner, the 
whole church is elected out of the world, that 
she might become the means of blessing all. Yet 
men, finding that ignorant and wicked priests 
have failed in their duty, are foolishly rejecting 
all her institutions and offices, seeing nothing 
connected with them but priestcraft, supersti- 
tion, persecution, cruelty, and oppression. The 
abuses of the trusts committed to them by kings 
and priests are not to be defended nor palliated, 
whilst, on the other hand, it is in vain to expect 
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that any blessings can flow to mankind except 
through kings and priests, through monarchies 
and the church, because they are the means, and 
the only means, which God has appointed for 
that end. A man may have abused his powers 
of eating and drinking until he has induced every 
form of pain and disease which the human body 
can endure ; nevertheless, it is useless to rail at 
his stomach, and the other organs of digestion, 
as the cause ; so long as he continues to live, bo 
long must his nourishment proceed through the 
very same organs whose abused powers produce 
his present sufferings : he can be nourished in 
no other way, and if he refuse that, he must die. 

It is ever necessary to bear in mind, that it is 
the institution which is good, and the men who 
are bad ; that is the men who have to be 
mended, and not the institutions ; and that to 
do this was the especial business of the priests. 
If they had made good men, the outcry would 
never have been raised against the institutions ; 
and the fatal error of these days is the not see- 
ing the difference between the institutions and 
the men who fill them, and thus supposing that 
it is the former which is defective, and not the 
latter. 

Throughout the whole human race we see 
nothing but a system of election of a iew to cer- 
tain things from which the majority is excluded. 
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Cliristendum is a small election in comparison 
with the mass of mankind, the members of which 
are elected to blessings, both temporal and eter- 
nal, from which Jews, Mabometans, and Pagans, 
are excluded. The trite observation, that poets 
are born and not made, is true of all : no educa- 
tion can make a Shakspeare or a Newton ; 
poets are endowed with a combination of gifts of 
which the majority of men are deprived : the 
same may be shown of every faculty of mind, of 
genius, and of property. Each class, each indi- 
vidual, has what is peculiar to it, from which 
others of the species are excluded, and which 
peculiarity constitutes the specialty of that class, 
and of that individual. In the formation of a 
community, the outward distinction of property 
la that which can alone be recognised, and men 
must have rights and privileges corresponding to 
their property, from which rights they who have 
not that property must be excluded ; otherwise, 
although the indirect influence of property will 
for a time make itself be felt in resisting and 
protracting the day of ruin, the hour must 
arise when, ae in France, all property shall 
be abolished and confiscated by a law of per- 
petual division, which makes a community of 
paupers. 

Every otEce is intended for the blessing of 
others, and not for the purpose of increasing the 



personal gratification of him who holds it. If 
its duties are faithfully performed, it cannot in- 
crease the ease of the possessor, for he becomes 
the servant of others, and neglects himself that 
he may contribute to the well-being of others at 
the expense of his own enjoyment. Hence 
oflSce confers responsibility, but not happiness, 
save in the seeing of others happy, as we are 
taught by the instinct of animals, mothers for 
example, in all cases which are undepraved by 
human selBshness. When men desire ofiBce, 
when the cry of nolo episcopari is not honestly 
in the heart, it is plain that they desire it only to 
abuse or misuse the power it conveys, for no 
one voluntarily desires to be the servant of an- 
other. The happiness of men Is quite indepen- 
dent of the class in which they are placed, whe- 
ther royal, noble, or any other ; and it can only 
be insured by each continuing in that where he 
is, and neither in spirit, desire, nor act leaving 
it, whether by descending lower or rising higher. 
The same continual interference of God which 
keeps the beasts under the dominion of men, 
which makes horses and oxen subservient to 
man's use, is also in like manner employed to 
keep the masses of the people, the many, in sub- 
jection to the few. This end He eflfects by pri- 
vileged classes, and if a nation declares that it 
will not have the means, it cannot have the end. 
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The wisdom of God is necessary to be given to 
every one in authority, in order to rule wisely, 
and to bless those committed to his charge ; and 
it is no less necessary for those who are ruled, 
in order that they may receive any blessing from 
those set over them. A bad king is a puniali- 
ment npon a wicked people, and should be sub- 
mitted to as to a pestilence or any other calamity 
with which God pleases to chastise thera ; but 
rebelling against a fever instead of being resigned 
to it will only increase the suffering without 
curing the malady, and rebelling against bad go- 
vernment only increases the political evil. 

Two consequences have flowed from the doc- 
trines of the schismatics ; the first of which is, that 
radicalism has been fostered under the covert of 
religion, and the deceitful notion propagated 
that spiritual blessings ascend from below instead 
of descending from above : and the second is, 
that all God'a method of government being de- 
spised and set at nought in the Church, it has 
come, by necessary consequence, to be despised 
and set at nought in the State likewise. 

If the happiness of the people had increased 
since the sovereigns have suffered them more to 
interfere in the affairs of government, there 
might be some inducement for the people to 
persevere in the course which they are pursuing. 
But the contrary is the fact, and the best evidence 
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is drawn from the mouths of the people them- 
selves; the further they depart from the old 
principles of government, the more they distrust 
the fact of blessings coming to them only through 
the crown, and the more they believe the delusive 
lie that happiness, and prosperity, and good 
government, can proceed from themselves, the 
more have they been discontented, the more loud 
have been their complaints, the more aggravated 
their clamours against their present condition. 
But their present condition in so far as it is 
different from that which it was a century ago, 
is of their own making ; they are more unhappy, 
and that unhappiness has not been caused by the 
additional tendency towards monarchical but 
towards democratical principles, at which they 
have been striving. 

The amount of happiness in France has not 
been increased by all their revolutions and anar- 
chy. There are indeed no lettres de cachet, 
but there are still long imprisonments without 
previous trial ; and instead of the joyous, con- 
tented people, kind and courteous to all, which 
they were a century ago, they are moody and 
discontented, inflaming themselves with political 
theories; maddening themselves into indifference 
to life, both in themselves and in others; ready 
to kill or to be killed, and to infuse discontent 
and murmuring into the population of every 
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other country ; and all this in search of some 
imaginary perfection of government which shall 
make all men happy and contented. Miserahle 
delusion I at variance with all that religion and 
experience have taught ; and delusion incurable, 
because it refuses to be taught hy the only masters 
capable of teaching, namely, religion and expe- 
rience. It is in vain that M. Guizot now writes 
essays to tell them that tliey are seeking from 
earthly governments that which earthly govern- 
ments were never intended to confer ; he should 
have thought of that before he applauded the 
revolution of 1830. The Ahh6 Lamraenais sneers 
at the Austrians as a people who have only des 
jouissances materielles, by which he means plenty 
to eat and drink, and plenty of amusement; and 
he would substitute for this an inundation of 
journals and pamphlets, making the people dis- 
contented and irritable by way of increasing the 
jouissances intellectuelles. It is grievously to be 
lamented that the English cannot eat more 
mutton and read fewer newspapers. It is a 
common observation in France, that there is 
more general ease there than in England, 
where there are colossal fortunes with starving 
millions, whilst in France wealth is more equally 
distributed : this is true statistically, but not 
morally : there are more persons in France dis- 
contented with themselves, and with everything 
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else, tlian in any other part of Europe ; nothing 
pleases them ; neither their own gofernment, nor 
that of any other country ; they grumble at the 
king, army, police, traders, manufacturers, and 
farmers : discontent has not settled down into a 
part of their national character, but it is fast 
doing 80, notwithstanding this pretended general 
ease. 

The principal great delusion under which the 
people labour ia their idea respecting what is 
called "the freedom of the press." In times 
during which there were secret tribunals, some 
tyranny and injustice was no doubt exercised, 
and this was much modified if not corrected 
by the fear of exposure. It is true, that the fear 
of abuse from the people does operate to check 
improper practices, but the same judges who will 
be instigated to well-doing by such fear, will cer- 
tainly also be tempted to ill-doing if the people 
are to be pleased thereby. It is essential to the 
right administration of justice, that the trials be 
conducted in public, more, however, in order 
that the innocence of those who have been 
accused falsely should be manifested, than that 
harshness towards the guilty should be checked. 
As great injustice is committed now by the press 
in some cases, as was practised formerly by the 
most iniquitous judges. The newspapers run a 
man down by the reiteration of charges, exag- 
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geratei), and distorted, and so coloured as to 
make it difficult to ascertain the truth ; and in 
the cases of political offences, the press instigates 
both judge and jury to sacrifice innocence to the 
rage of the rabble, or to make of the delinquent 
a hero, and intimidates the government and the 
courts from the performance of their duty. 

This power emanating from the people is 
seen every day to be more and more powerful 
to do all mischief, and powerless to do any good ; 
it is a power of destruction, and of blasting, 
and of withering. Lord Farnborough told me 
that when he was first employed under Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Burke proposed, through him, to 
establish a newspaper. Mr. Pitt thought the 
objections arising from there being an avowed 
organ of their sentiments greater than the ad- 
vantages to be derived from it, but fully agreed 
with Mr. Burke in the power which the press 
was then beginning to exercise, observing, that 
it was really a fourth estate of the realm. On 
Mr. Long repeating this remark to Mr. Burke, 
he said, "Young man, you are just beginning 
public life, I am on the wane ; but mark my 
words ; if you live as long as I have done, you 
will find the press not only a fourth estate, but 
the government of the country." The liberty 
of the press is tne regular subject of panegyric 
with orators who seek to please the common 
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h6rd : " It is like tlie air we breatlie," they ex- 
claim : " if we have it not, we die." Every com- 
plaint of the abuse of the press is met by some 
of this hackneyed cant. We say a tornado, or a 
hurricane that sinks &hips at anchor in the roads, 
that blows down sugar-boilers, and roots up all 
the plants upon an estate, is a very pernicious 
thing- and a serious evil, and we are met by a 
simpering sentimentalist with an aura veni ; 
"Come, gentle air, the j5iolian shepherd said ;" 
or by a panegyric upon balmy zephyrs ; or else 
we are plagued by a philosopher, with a lecture 
on the importance of air to the animal economy. 
The thing that is now meant, defended, and 
panegyrised, by the words "liberty of the press," 
is "an unbridled tongue that is set on fire of 
hell, and which setteth on fire the whole course 
of nature." Mr. Sheridan pandered more 
to the arrogance of newspaper writers than 
any member of the House of Commons had 
done up to his time. His most celebrated 
dictiiui on the subject is pure ranting : " Give 
them a corrupt House of Lords, give them a 
venal House of Coinmons, give them a tyran- 
nical prince, give them a truckling court ; and let 
me but have an unfettered press, I will defy them 
to encroach a half-hair's breadth upon the liber- 
ties of England," It would be far more just to 
say. Give us an unblemished House of Lords, 
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give IIS an incorruptible House of Commons, 
give U8 a benevolent prince, give us a virtuous 
court, and let us but have an unfettered press, 
I will defy them all to preserve, unimpaired, tbe 
institutions of England. 

In England slander is a trade. A clergy- 
man of the Church of England told me that 
application was once made to him to tuke the 
direction of what was called "a religious journal." 
Before giving a final answer, he went to con- 
sult a brother clergyman who was editor of a 
review, telling him that he feared the sort of 
effect wbich tlie style of writing used in such 
works would liave upon himself; liis friend told 
him that his objection was 'well founded, fur it 
was absolutely necessary for the editor of a 
newspaper of any kind " to have a touch of 
the devil in bim." Upon hearing of this new 
agent in the concern, the clergyman declined 
the proposition. A journal is the joint property 
of a certain number of men and women ; they 
incur great expense in purchasing printing 
presses, and the rest of the stock in trade neces- 
sary for the business ; and they then proceed to 
hire writers for different parts of tbe journal. 
Some of the ablest and best men in the country 
have been at times so employed, and tiiere are 
no essays in the English language to be found 
,■ guper ior to those which have adorned the colunnis 
H 2 




of the principal journals. But unfortunately it 
is the spirit of party which alone can make a 
journal popular, i. e. profitable: hence the ne- 
cessity either that these able men should condes- 
cend to the task of anonymous defamation of the 
individuals who differ from them, or some one 
must be found to write on any side, for or 
ag^ainst any individual, public or private, accord- 
ing as the orders or the Interest of the pro- 
prietors enjoin. This profligate power of detrac- 
tion has become so great, that no set of ministers 
can long stand against it. It was this alone 
that overthrew Lord Melbourne's administration 
in May 1839, when every one wondered why 
he resigned, and why he returned to power : for 
every step which he had taken was, so far as he 
was able. In accordance with the principles with 
which he had set out ; the Conservatives said he 
was too destructive ; the Radicals said he was 
too conservative ; but all failed to show that he 
had not done all that he was able to do. Never- 
theless, tlie power of slander had alienated the 
confidence of members of the House of Com- 
mons, and without any apparent reason he found 
himself unable to carry on the government.* 



* Since the above wbs written, tlie Queen's mi 
have been again driven from her service by the same i 
by a union of Conservatives with Radicals urging i 
people against the objects of her choice, when she 
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Such, and worse, will be the fate of every 
adniinifltration which can now be formed. The 
slander produces little irritation upon the sub- 
jects of it, because they are too much occupied 
with other buHlneBs to read it. Moreover, the 
aiithors are perfectly well known to them, and 
their prices also. It is for their interest to Iteep 



fault to find with them, and when the people could state no 
intelligible ground for dissatisfaction i and thus the curtain 
has fallen upon the first act of the Reform tragic larcc. The 
late mjnifiters had, mJeed, become progressively unpopular, 
because the people have not realised the things, to obtain 
which they clamoured for Reform, and this the Conser- 
vatives have erroneously interpreted into a return to sounder 
monarchical priuciples, and increased love for themselves. 

The question at issue is not between Whigs and Tories, 
but beCHeen monarchy and democracy ; whether the Queen 
or the people should appoint their servants. The retirement 
of Lord Melbourne from office is a great calamity. He pre- 
served to the country as much of government as It is capable 
of receiving, for he had both the Queen and the people "iih 
liim. He found himself in novel and unparalleled circum- 
stances, and be acquitted himself ably in them. To his 
I sovereign he was not only a zealous and upright minlBter, 
but in the state of isolation in which she found herself at the 
commencement of her reign, from her rank, her sex, her 
youth, he was a father to the orphan, the guide and the friend, 
without forgetting that he was the servant and the subject, of 
the Princess, who had no one in whom she could confide i an 
obligation is due to him from both Sovereign and country, 
which the one never will, and the ot}ier never ought to, 
forget 



tlieir names as secret as possible. The secret, 
however, is never kept long, and, as Dr. Maginn 
has shown in Frazer's Magazine, the greatest 
number of writers in the anonymous journals 
rarely, at any time, exceeds thirty ; they are 
perfectly well known to each other, and may be, 
also, to any one who will take the trouble to 
inform himself about them. But upon the 
wondering multitude in the raanufacturing towns 
who see in the word "We" an awful mystery of 
wisdom, at which the initiated only laugb, the 
effect is prodigious, and every tradesman swallows 
with blind faith the lie of his newspaper. There 
is no reform so much needed in the country as a 
reform of the press. Slander, when anonymous, 
is as much more atrocious than open and avowed 
slander, as a man who stabs another in the dark 
is a more malignant villain than one who boldly 
attacks his enemy in open day. L'occasion fait 
le larron. It is impossible for any one who makes 
a trade of anonymous writing to be as careful of 
what he states about others, as one who is 
responsible by being- known. Slander should 
not be suffered to be a profitable trade. No 
journal should be permitted that is anonymous ; 
and very heavy fines, imprisonment, or trans- 
portation, should be inflicted upon conviction of 
wilful evasion of the law. The government 
should he incessant in its prosecutions ; and the 




more the anonymous writers cry out, the more 
vigorous should be the prosecution. The slan- 
derers should be continually dragged before 
competent courts and competent juries j and of 
all men they have the least right to complain, 
who live and thrive by dragging men and 
judging them before their own incompetent self- 
elected tribunals. Charles X. did not take a 
wise way of repressing the evil; but the report 
of M, de Polignac is unanswerable, which de- 
clares that it is impossible to govern any body 
of people where the licentiousness of the press 
is uncontrolled. To imprison him in Ham 
did not refute him ; the earth did not etand 
still when they shut up Galileo for saying it 
moved } and when he got out, be said, "e pur 
si muove." The higher classes are not influ- 
enced by the daily press ; it produces no effect 
on the bouse of Lords, chiefly because the 
higher classes see all the journals, and one, in 
some measure, counteracts the effect of the other 
though all alike stimulate the appetite for detrac- 
tion : but the middling and lower classes are 
entirely influenced by it, and votes in the House 
of Commons begin to change, whilst those of 
the wiser lords remain tlie eame. 

The sole proBtubIc use that can bo made of 
the press, is to ascertain from it the opinion of 
the mass of the people. One of the cant fal- 
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lacles of the day is to call it " the best possible 
public instructor." It never can be the in- 
structor of the people, for it is the expression of 
the mind and feelings which are already in the 
people ; just as a man cannot teach himself by 
making himself a speech, A journal that would 
undertake to be an instructor would never sell. 
Readers of newspapers do not buy them in 
order to have a daily sermon : they take in the 
paper which expresses their own opinion, for the 
pleasure of seeing that opinion revived and en- 
forced with better arguments than themselves 
can supply, as men cry " hear " when the leader 
of their party speaks their own sentiments. The 
press is the tongue of the people, and the world 
shows that symptom of age, garrulity ; it is 
become, like an old woman whose tongue is 
never still, while she clainis homage for her 
superior experience. Scnbimus indocti doctique. 
There is one eCFect of the free use of the press, 
similar to that of the free power of the tongue, 
which has not been sufficiently noticed, and that 
is, that lying prevails in every age and country 
in the ratio of the multiplication of anony- 
mous journals. Whoever will be at the pains 
of comparing the journals of 1840 with those of 
1800, or those of 1800 with those of 1750; those 
of France with those of England ; or those of 
England with those of America, can come to no 
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otber coticlueion. Indeed, it would be easy, 
theoretical ly, to foresee that such must be tlie 
necessary result of anonymous and unbridled 
personalities, affording' immunity and facility to 
the indulgence of public and private malevolence. 
Lying bas become the national characteristic of 
the Americans, and it may become that of Eng- 
land also. 

Yet the press is looked upon as the great 
means of the regeneration of mankind both 
morally and politically. God set up a Church 
to be the guide and instructor of men ; and the 
Protestants have set up books : hence. Bibles 
and tracts are vainly imagined to be able to 
eflfect that which the Church should have done, 
which she has failed to do ; and men, instead 
of confessing their sins, and the sins of their 
fathers, in having departed from God's ways, 
are trying now to perform, by their machinery, 
that which God has not been able to accomplish 
by His. Fortunately, the Established Church 
has hitherto preserved for us one only authorised 
hible > but, unhappily, Germany abounds with 
many versions, Luther's, De Wette's, Van Ess's, 
Gosner's, &c. &c. And whilst every one agrees 
that it is a pity so many wicked books are pub- 
lished, all agree to protect even these rather than 
suffer those which they call good books to be 
curtailed. 
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Of all the delusions of the day, that on the 
subject of what is called " education," is 
the most widely diffused. Professed critics in 
style, and writiiifj, and language, the school- 
masters of schoolmasters themselves use the 
words education and instruction as synonymous, 
in their speeches in huth houses of Parliament ; 
and we have panegyrics upon, and plans without 
number fur, national education by officers of the 
government. Instruction for all must be in 
those things of which all have need. The 
government may cause gratuitous instruction to 
be given in chemistry connected with the arts, 
in Bugar-refining, soapmaking, glassblowing, dye- 
ing, mechanics, navigation, &c. &c. ; but all 
have not need of these things j and those who 
have need of one of these have no need of the 
others. It would be an advantage, doubtless, 
that the persons engaged in these pursuits should 
be well instructed in the theories of them, — a 
branch of knowledge in which English manufac- 
turers are greatly behind their French and Ger- 
man brethren. The knowledge of arts and 
sciences is not useful to all ; nay, it would be 
great waste of time for the majority of the people 
to think of such things. Soapboilers, dyers, 
sugar-reBners, Sic, do not form the mass of the 
people ; they are the exceptions : an instruction 
cannot be for all, which is useful only to the ex- 




ceptions from the nil. The niechaiiica! operations 
of reading and writing are the only things in 
which the all can be instructed, and the boasted 
schemes for, and panegyrics upon, " national 
education for all," when brought to the analysis 
of common sense, just mean nothing more than 
teaching the mechanical operation of reading 
some marks, and making others upon paper. 
This, then, being all that is attainable, if not all 
that is meant, what is this mechanical 0])eration 
of reading and writing worth ? It is just worth 
as much as, and neither more nor less than, any 
other faculty or power with which man is en- 
trusted. The faculty of making poetry, the 
faculty of painting- pictures, of forming' statues, of 
making machines, &c. &c,, may or may not con- 
tribute to the happiness of the possessors, and of 
others, according as they are used. They may 
be used to contribute to the misery of the 
possessor, and of all witbin his sphere, as did 
the faculty of reading and writing to Voltaire, 
Volney, Faine, and others. Every faculty which 
ever was, or ever can be, given to man, is a 
power which must ever be exercised for purposes 
of good or evil, just in proportion as the pos- 
sessor is or is not under the influence of sound 
religious principles. The line arts in Italy have 
produced more lascivious than e^ialted impres- 
sions i church tuusic in J^nglaiid, more amuee- 
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nient and levity than devotion ; wliilat the Cal- 
vlnistic sects, thinking to remedy these defects 
by banishinof both from their religious rites, 
have banished all praise, worship, and devotion 
with them. 

It was very well shown by Sir C. Bell, in hie 
lecture at the opening- of the London University, 
that the necessary tendency of scientific instruc- 
tion is to make men sceptics. In history we 
are compelled to rely upon the assertions and 
opinions of others : but in chemistry, in ana- 
tomy, &c., the teacher must warn the pupil that 
he must take nothing upon the authority of 
another ; that he must make every experiment 
for himself; that he cannot learn by books, and 
that books are only guides to show where know- 
ledge may be obtained. Instruction in the 
sciences, even if it were fit for all, would neces- 
sarily produce a nation of sceptics, not only 
without faith but without even the faculty of 
believing. 

The instruction which is necessary for all is 
instruction in the principles of religion, that is, 
in the duty of every man to God, commencing 
with the knowledge of God as He has revealed 
Himself; for men must learn to know Him 
before they can serve Him rightly j and in the 
duty of men towards each other in the various 
relationships of life, and especially in the duty of 





obedience to those who rule over them, whether 
in the Btate or in the church. But God has 
not given to kings, nor to laymen of any bind, 
authority to teach these things j and the king 
with his parliament cannot teach thero them- 
selves, and consequently cannot cause them to 
be taught by others. God has given the office 
of teaching these things to the clergy, and men 
must receive them from the clergy, or not re- 
ceive them at all. No clergy who duly appre- 
ciate their Holy Orders, will ever permit the chil- 
dren of their flocks to go to other teachers : 
and whether the children of the sectarians, who 
have no faith in things of God's appointment, 
go or not, it matters little. It is possible that 
the clergy do teach falsely, or not at all, and 
that the people do perish for lack of knowledge; 
but civil governments cannot remedy this neglect 
by attempting to do the priests' work. More- 
over, it is not the intention of those who pro- 
pose these schemes of national education, that 
men should he taught the knowledge of God as 
revealed by Himself, nor the duty of submission 
to those who rule over them, although these are 
the only points which it is equally necessary for 
all to know, and which therefore can alone form 
the proper subjects of instruction for the public. 
In politics, the only things essential for them to 
know are, that they were made to be ruled over. 
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and not to rule ; that tliey are not competent to 
form any sound opinion upon state affairs ; that 
God alone is tbe ruler of men, which act He 
performs by kings and nobles whom lie has 
ordained for that end, and never by those who 
are not created for that purpose ; and that it 
requires an equally powerful operation or gift of 
His Spirit to teach men to submit, which gift He 
will give to a people who fear Him, and seek 
to Him for it ; but which He will withhold from 
a vain and conceited people, who think tbeir 
own wisdom and philosophy better guides in 
politics than the rulers of His appointment ; and 
He will let them perish miserably by rebellion. 
Religion is secondary in the national education 
both of England and JFrance ; even morality is 
neglected in the latter country ; but whether 
neglected or encouraged, it makes little differ- 
ence ; no system of ethics is worth the name, 
nor indeed any system, that is not based upon 
Christianity. 

Increased knowledge is increased power, of 
doing mischief as well as of doing good. To 
give increased power to the people in these days 
is to put additional arms in the bands of those 
who, having broken forth from all the restraints 
of, and obedience to, God's church, are doing 
whatever in them lies to destroy all the forms of 
government and religion which God has esta- 
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blislicd for the control of man. A people ad- 
vancing in the fear of God, and of reverence for 
the things of antiquity, might have been safely, 
perhaps profitably, entrusted with increased 
power, that is, knowledge ; and in that case God 
would have given it them through the priest- 
hood : but in the actual condition of European 
society, to give additional power to the people is 
to give increased means of circulating the poison 
which infects them. The great panegyrists of 
" national education " are newspaper writers, 
and the flatterers of newspaper writers : and if 
considered merely as a puff, by which the ven- 
ders of such wares would seek to commend their 
articles, it might be tolerated as other puSs are, 
of blacking, quack medicines. Sec. But it re- 
quires very difiFerent treatment, and must be 
opposed as a most pernicious error, when it has 
perverted the judgment of rulers in the state, as 
it has done in France, and is fast doing in Eng- 
land. True knowledge and government are 
blesBings which come from God ; the first by 
means of the priests, (either through direct in- 
struction given in the church, or through uni- 
versities, colleges, &c., formed and conducted by 
them,) and the second by means of kings. The 
only part which a man has to perform is to 
aci|ualnt himself with the tilings which are freely 
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given him of God, and to put himself in the way 
of receiving them in order to be bleeeod by 
them. If, either through ignorance or rebellion, 
he is not blessed in God's way, he cannot be 
blesHed at all. A had husband is better than 
the beet lover; a had father is better than the 
best guardian ; a bad king is better than the 
best usurper ; a bad prie»tliood is better than all 
self-constituted and self-styled religious societies. 
Everything in nature teaches us that there are 
not two ways of doing the same thing ; there are 
not two suns, nor two moons : history shows, 
that when one instrument failed to accomplish 
the end for which it was designed, God did not 
make another for the same work, but commenced 
a different work ; as, for example, when the Jewish 
church failed to become the blessing of the world, 
God did not take another means of making 
the Jews perform that office, but He took a 
people out of the Gentiles, and put the Jews for 
the present time altogether to a side ; so having 
in this Gentile dispensation set up consecrated 
monarchy, and ordained priests, as His means 
of governing and teaching the baptized nations, 
He will set up no other instrument for that end ; 
He will not set up republics and voluntary 
societies ; and they who will not have the in- 
struments of Hie appointment, shall not obtain 
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either knowledge or government, virtue or peace, 
but must be puffed up with delusion, and filled 
with disorder. 

Another fallacy which has been inculcated by 
the political econoniists, and with which the 
people are deluding' themselves to their own 
ruin, is, that it is better for their rulers to 
leave them as far as possible to themselves, and 
not meddle by protection, or interference of any 
kind, with their commercial projects. This is a 
maxim which must, however, be received with 
some limitations : if the idea intended to be 
conveyed, is simply that each manufacturer and 
trader is best judge of his own interests, and that 
all interference with his trade is prejudicial to 
it, no objection can be made : but if the trader 
should argue from the particular to the general, 
and say that what is best far him must of neces- 
sity be equally good for everybody else, there 
he is in error. Every manufacturer and trader 
would willingly sacrifice all other manufacturers 
and traders for his own advantage j and the 
paternal government of the sovereign is neces- 
sary to see that in the pursuit of his own in- 
terests, he does not sacrifice those of other 
people. 

In the report presented to Parliament upon 
the frequency and causes of shipwrecks, it is 
shown that these have fearfully increased in 
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In like manner there is need of the steam - 
vessels being pluced under proper control. Last 
sumaier, one of these, running from Loudon to 
Boulogne, was overtaken, on its return, hy a 
fog, at the mouth of the Thames, and compelled 
to auchor. When the fog cleared away, there 
was not strength enough on board to hoist the 
anchor: the passengers at length endeavoured 
to assist, but there were very few men on board, 
although the vessel was crowded with women ; 
the wind rose, and the whole were in imminent 
peril. The owners, of course, say, " Do not 
interfere with us; let ua carry passengers at the 
lowest possible rate, whether a cargo of human 
beings g^oes occasionally to the bottom or not : 
do not meddle with the principles of free trade." 
But it is necessary that the government do pre- 
vent any class from doing anything that can be 
prejudicial to another. 

Another fit of mania took these freetraders in 
the making of railroads : bills came into the 
House of Commons for their construction, to 
which every interest was to be sacrificed. For- 
tunately, the House of Lords interfered, and 
made a standing order, that no railroad should 
cross another road on the same level, but be 
compelled to go either under it by a tunnel, or 
over it by a bridge. Had it not been for this, 
the danger of highroads near railroads would 
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have been so great from the frig-ht of the horses 
drawing carriages, that loss of life and property 
must have perpetually ensued. In some cases, 
as near Lancaster, and near Dundee, they run 
parallel with the old turnpike-roads for a con- 
siderable distance. It would be curious and 
instructive, to give a list of the bills introduced 
by the Radicals into the House of Commona 
since it was reformed, and to point out the state 
in which the country would now be if these bills 
had passed, instead of being kicked out by the 
superior wisdom of the Lords, and rejected by the 
ministers of the Crown, Such a work would 
furnish a useful sample of the capacities of mob 
favourites, and of men lifted up from their native 
obscurity by the turmoil of faction, for being 
legislators and rulers of nations. 

Trade is a means of wealth, and therefore it 
is necessary for trade to be encouraged. Manu- 
factures are a means of wealth, and therefore 
they also must be encouraged ; but there are 
limits to both : and under the best circumstances 
they generate principles which ought to be 
guarded against. In all ages and in all coun- 
tries the ablest statesmen have perceived the 
demoralizing tendencies of trade, and have de- 
nounced them ; and if they be correct in what 
they allege, it follows tbat in proportion as a 
country is devoted to such pursuits, in the same 
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proportion it is demoralized ; and, moreover, 
that the more a counlrj increa*!es in trade and 
manufactures, the more it increases in demo- 
ralization. Not to quote the examjjies of Tyre 
and Carthag-e, or to go back farther than Cicero, 
the following is his opinion, expressed in his 
treatise, De JRepuhlica, 1. 2. iv. : Est autem 
maratimig urbibus eliam corntptela ac mutatio 
morum ; iinportnnlnr non merces solum adven- 
titicE, sed etiam mores, ut nihil possit in pairiis 
institutis manere integram. Jam qui incolunt 
eo8 urbes non fuBrent in suts sedibus, sed volucri 
semper spe et cogitalione rapiuntur h domo 
Inrgius, atque etiam cum manent corpore, animo 
tfimen excurrunt, et vagantur. Nee vero iilla 
res magis labefactatu-m diu et Cartfiaginem et 
Corinthum pervertit aliquando, quam hie error 
nc dissipatio civium, quod mercandi cupiditate et 
navigandi, et agrorum et armorum cultum re- 
liquerunt. Lord Chatham's speech on the 
Falkland Isles records the opinion of that most 
consummate and experienced statesman : he says, 
" The little I know has not served to raise my 
opinion of what is vulgarly called the monied 
interest ; I mean that bloodsucker, that muck- 
worm, which caile itself the friend of government, 
that pretends to serve this or that administration, 
mid may be purchased on the same terms by any 
administration ; that advances money to govern- 



inent, and takes especial care of its own emolu- 
ments." Lord Chatham merely says that the 
monied interest will side with any party in the 
state ; but Mr. Canning declares that it will side 
with any state, even with the enemy to its own. 
He says, " We well know that at this moment 
there is scarcely a single power that does not 
look for resources to the exchequer of onr Ex- 
change. We are all aware that our monied men 
lend indiscriminately to all parties; and those 
who are now 'the captains' captains, the true 
lords of Europe," are furnishing arms to those who 
are contending against each other. Therefore 
let me not be told that I may look for security 
to the morality of our money-lenders. No, no I 
let Ferdinand himself to-morrow show signs of 
strength, and a determination to fit out an arma- 
ment, and the troops and fleets of Spain, raised 
by British capital, will sail from your ports to 
strangle infant liberty in South America. I defy 
you to prevent it j and I defy you to show any- 
thing in the morality of late pecuniary trans, 
actions to ensure you against such an event." 
The same disregard of traders to the interest of 
their native land, when anything is to be gained 
by betraying it, is observed by Russell in Ger- 
many. " Frankfort," says he, " in consequence 
of her commercial relations, is so thorouglily 
under foreign influence, and so polluted by a mix 
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ture of all foreign manners, that her population 
can hardly be said to have a character of their 
own. Even the multifarious connexiooB with 
all the ends of the earth, which have made her 
citizens in a manner citizens of the world, have 
unfitted them to be German citizens, for they 
judge of the happiness of mankind by the rate of 
exchange. Let no one hastily condemn the 
worthy citizens of Frankfort for thus forgetting, 
in the pursuits of the merchant and money spe- 
culator, the interest of their country; or at least, 
before pronouncing his doom on their imagined 
selfishness, let him study the ports of London, 
or Liverpool, or Bristol, and discover, if he can, 
a purer foundation for English mercantile pa- 
triotism."' Vol. i. p. 52. During the last war in 
Canada, the English and American armies were 
iu sight of each other for a considerable time, 
and neither could move for want of money. The 
English general applied to the English mer- 
chants for some dollars, offering an enormous 
interest for the loan on the part of government. 
The merchants demanded a still higher interest; 
the aide-de-camp, afraid to agree without fresh 
orders, returned to the general. Whilst he was 
gone, the American general offered to the English 
merchants the interest they required, and ob- 
tained the money. The American army was the 
first in motion to attack the English, hy means 
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of the money obtained from English merchants. 
During the former part of the last Ameri- 
can war, it was very well known that English 
money was lent to the government of the 
United States to carry on the war with this 
country. 

Thus it is seen, that in every age the tendency 
of commerce is to destroy patriotism, and to 
sacrifice everything to the end of gain. As the 
country is now more given to trading than ever, 
eo the manufacturing and trading classes show 
themselves to be more than ever demoralized. 
See, for example, the way in which the mer- 
chants, since free trade has been opened, have 
been poisoning the Chinese with opium, in viola- 
tion of the laws of that land, and of all good 
faith between nations See, again, the treat- 
ment of the children in the factories, and the 
resistance made by the manufacturers to any 
protection of these helpless human beings, which 
shall interfere with their gains. 

One of the chief causes of the embarrassment 
of the government with respect to the corn trade 
is the impossibility of counteracting the fraudu- 
lent practices of corn merchants in making fic- 
titious prices of grain. The demoralization is 
■ found descending from the great merchants and 

I manufacturers into all the details of private life. 
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In several of the magazines and journals there 
have been lengthened exposures of the corrup- 
tion of domestic servants by the tradesmen in 
London, giving fees to them in proportion to the 
amount of their masters' bills ; making the temp- 
tation to rob, plunder, and waste their employers' 
property greater than they can withstand. 

Amongst the fallacies with which the age is 
full, one is, that commerce promotes civilization. 
Here must certainly be a very wide " distri- 
bution of the middle term ;" let us analyse the 
operation : commerce means sending cotton 
plush to Poland and bringing back Polish corn : 
who is the person civilised by the operation, the 
cottonman or the Pole? or both? or neither? 
Well, but it will be said, it is not the exchange 
of goods, of things, but of ideas, which civilises: 
granted : the ideas communicated are contained 
on a letter of advice and a bill of lading : by 
which of these is Polish or Manchester civilisa- 
tion promoted? then perhaps we shall be told 
that it is by the intercourse of merchants with each 
other: first of all, merchants do not move much 
from home, and secondly, if, instead of writing, 
they send their clerlis, what is to be communi- 
cated by these travelling clerks? Intercourse 
between nations is advantageous to the heathen 
because it paves the way for missionaries to con- 






vert tliein : intercourse of science amJ art is ad- 
vantageous because the professors receive mutual 
instruction ; but this has nothing to do with ex- 
change of cotton for silk, or woollen for wine: 
these exchanges are good in their way, but to 
speak of them as promoting civilization is one of 
the impostures with which this " most thinking 
nation" abounds in the present day. 

In ancient times in France, when a nobleman 
was compelled to gain his bread by trade, he 
was obliged to resign the emblems of his rank, 
which, however, he could resume whenever he 
was able to return to his former position in so- 
ciety. The custom marked the sense of all 
Bociety as to the tendency of his occupation ; 
that it was ignoble ; that the principles and 
feelings it engendered were not elevating but 
degrading. He might, nevertheless, remain un- 
contaniinated by the atmosphere that he breathed, 
and he might resist the downward tendency of 
everything by which he was surrounded ; but 
assuredly he could do so only by knowing his 
danger, and setting himself resolutely to contend 
against it. Many such examples are to be found 
in this country : the Right Honourable Thomas 
Harley was not a whit less lionourable and noble 
when sheriff or mayor of London, than all his 
honourable and noble house had been before 
him ; be was equally every inch a nobleman in 
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all he said, and thought, and did, in every situa- 
tion of life in which he could be thrown. But 
such men are exceptions and contrasts, and lam 
not speaking of individuals, but of the tendency 
of systems, and they are pointed out to show the 
danger of any government yielding to the com- 
mercial spirit, which it is sure to do in proportion 
as its idol is popularity ; as the ministers look to the 
approbation of the mob, and not solely to that of 
their master : and there is cause to apprehend 
that from the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
country, the advisers of the Crown will seek 
to extend our trade and commercial relations, 
rather than to curtail and diminish that which is 
already prurient to rankness. 

One of the evils which has flowed from the 
pretended Reform Bill is the infusion into the 
House of Commons of a greater number of eco- 
nomists, manufacturers, and merchants ; and con- 
sequently there is a greater difficulty in resisting 
the force of their evil principles in the govern- 
nieut. But if it be bad that the morals and 
maxims of traders be introduced, it is infinitely 
worse that the morals and maxims of the sectaries 
pervade it. 

The Quakers are the most absurd and offen- 
sive of all sectaries in meddling with matters too 
high for them. They read in the Bible "love 
your enemies," and their logic is, ergo, war is 
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they read " thou shall not kill," and 
murderer must not be 



unlawful 

their logic is, ergo, 
hanged. Of all people they carry the character 
of folly most cleaily written upon their fronts; 
their doctrines are, that having gotten the essen- 
tials of spiritual life whicb are conveyed in baptism 
and the Eucharist, they do not need the outward 
signs although God has appointed them, inasmuch 
as be who has the kernel may safely reject the 
husk. In the first place, their illustration shows 
that they are ignorant of the nature of a sacra- 
ment, iuasmucli as it can no more be separated 
into two parts, so that one can exist without 
the other, than can the soul and body of a man ; 
and they might as well say that, having a soul, 
they did not want a body at all. In the next 
place tliey carry upon tlieir backs the contradic- 
tion of their own assertions, for if, because they 
have got a spiritual life, they need not the sign of 
it, why, having gotten the victory over the pride 
of dress, do they make it a part of their religion 
to wear a particular garb ? A spiritual truth 
apart from a corporeal manifestation of it, is mys- 
ticism } and if the QuH.kers had done no more 
than make themselves ridiculous, they would 
not have been noticed here ; but they have been 
for a long time teazlng rulers everywhere about 
the unlawfulness of war^ and of hanging murder- 
ers, and have at length drawn into their vortex 
many wiser men than themselves. 
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These mystics, and all such as they, begin inva- 
riably at the wrong end ; self is their idol, and sulf 
bounds the range of their vision and their thoughts. 
Instead of putting* themselves in the place of 
rulers, and looking down from that elevation upon 
themselves and upon all their own puny concerns, 
by which they would be enabled to see things in 
proper proportion, and themselves as mere units 
in a mass, they reduce everything to the puny 
stature of their own comprehensions. Who- 
ever is attacked may receive the assault as he 
please ; he may resist the aggression, or having 
received a blow on one cheek he may turn the 
other to receive a second on that also. But the 
case is widely different where the interests of 
others are concerned. It is the duty of a parent 
to protect his child, and if the child be attacked, 
to knock down the ag-gressor, or kill him if it be 
necessary to the safety of the child. It is the duty 
of a sovereign to protect the lives and properties 
of his subjects, and to order his soldiers to fire 
upon all who meddle either with one or with the 
other. It is the duty of the rulers of a country 
to prevent the peaceable inhabitants from being 
either robbed or murdered, and to hang all rob- 
bers and murderers, if necessary for that preven- 
tion. They who clamour against the lawfulneau 
of war and of putting criminals to death, are 
incompetent, from their position in society, to 
form an opinion upon the matter. The sword 
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IS put into the hand of the ruler for the punish- 
ment of evil doers, and he must not bear it 
in vain. " Whoso sheddetb man's btood by man 
shall his blood be shed," is as christian a precept 
as " love your enemies." The question at issue 
is not how to treat an enemy, but how to pro- 
tect those whom it ia the sovereign's duty to 
protect. 

The right of resistance is not founded upon a 
right to rebel against any authority, hut upon 
every class of governors Laving its peculiar juris- 
diction. The priests are right to resist every 
interference of the king in the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the church, and they ought in England 
to resist the nomination of bishops by a pretended 
congi d'elire. The king Is right to resist the 
authority of priests when they presume to say 
whether or not oaths of allegiance are to be taken 
to him or observed, and whether, under any 
circumstances whatever, he is or is not to be 
obeyed. Parents and husbands ought to resist 
the priests holding Indecent language to their 
daughters and wives under pretence of making 
a good and perfect confession. Heads of families 
should resist all interference of either king or 
priest in the education of their children, or 
management of their households. Any indivi- 
dual may resist personal violence done to him- 
self or to those whom it is his duty to protect. 



But if the king use bis soldiers to seixe on tfae 

Ijrojierty of the church or of any private ladivi- 
dual, no personal resistance should be offered to 
liiin. The resistance of Wat Tyler was right, 
the refiistance of Hampden was wrong. 

The <jueBtion of duelling stands upon the same 
ground. It is a very evil thing for any one to 
risk his o\Fn life or that of other persons for 
the gratification of his or their private malice 
and revenge ; but there are cases in which it may 
be as right to shoot a native as a foreigner, in 
private as in public war. Of such things no in. 
dividual is a proper judge ; bis lifeia not his own, 
but belongs to God and to the king. The basis 
uf a coroner's inquest is, that the king has been 
injured by being deprived of a subject, and he 
appoints a court to inquire by whose hands he 
has auhtained the wrong. In former times, a 
court of honour determined whether the parties 
tjhould iiuve leave to fight or not, and it is to be 
regretted that this office of the Earl Marshall 
should liave fallen into desuetude. 

Thus have the religious vagaries of sectaries 
shown themselves in novel and wild political 
maxims, which are treated with too much con- 
tempt by statesmen, instead of being vigorously 
put down by inculcating sounder principles. 
They all tend to the same end, of showing to 
what absurdities men will come when, rejecting 




file institutions of God, for ruling and guiding 
tbem, they betake themselves to the moralities 
and humanities of their own invention. 

Men think they can rule themselves because 
they think they can teach themselves. Self- 
teaching is the principle of Protestantism now 
run to seed in the sectaries in America and in 
England, and in the voluntary system in Scot- 
land, whereby the people are informed that it is 
their province to judge of what is taught them, and 
to assemble in the house of God, not to be in- 
structed by Him througli His servant, but to 
discuss the opinions addressed to them by their 
servant. This is the acme in theory of turning 
things upside down: the foundations of the 
earth that are out of course. The cause of all 
this is, that throughout Christendom men have 
quenched and resisted the Spirit, and eo are 
become altogether fleshly. They look upon 
kings and priests as ordinary men, and as such 
they can see no reason for obeying them. Argu- 
ments of utility and general convenience are too 
weak to bind men for long, and in their very 
nature they are at all times equally open to dis- 
cussion. Every pothouse politician thinks he 
has a better capacity for ruling and for instruct- 
ing, than he who happens to fulfil these offices 
at the time, and consequently the mass of such 
people must always be in a state of discontent. 
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They see no more of sanctity in kings and 
priests than they do in painters and physicians, 
in any professor of arts or of sciences ; they see 
no further than the outward thing; they see 
flesh with fleshly eyes, but cannot see spiritual 
things, for they have no spiritual eyes. The 
Evangelical preacher tells the people not to go to 
their parish church, but to come to his chapel ; 
not to mind the instruction of the church, for 
that is formal and dead, but to attend to him who 
ia full of life. The demagogue tells the people, 
that hereditary rulers and judges are absurdities ; 
that only they who show, like himself, a capacity 
and talent for guiding public affairs ought to be 
their rulers. The fons et origo of all this is in 
having lost sight of the sacraments of the Church, 
which were admirably designed of God, as has 
been already stated, to teach men the true 
nature and method of His rule and direction of 
them. Material things, inanimate and irrespon- 
sible, could not of their own nature convey any 
moral or spiritual benefit. There is nothing in 
water more than in earth, in bread and wine 
more than in acorns and beer, to convey spiri- 
tual blessings, and therefore their eflicacy for 
doing so must reside entirely in Him who has 
appointed them for these ends. There is there- 
fore, of necessity, in them two principles, the 
ono visible and the other invisible, and when 
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one of these is lo8t the whole is destroyed ; just 
as man himself is composed of a visible and in- 
visible part : they who admit only the former 
are materialists ; they who admit only the latter 
are mystics. The Romish priests began little by 
little to deny the material reality of the bread 
and wine, and ended by the climax of false doc- 
trine and absurdity in the council held exclu- 
sively by members of their own sect at Trent, in 
asserting that there ia no bread and wine in the 
sacrament at all. The Protestant sectaries began 
little by little to deny the real presence of 
Christ in the communion, and have brought 
their folly to a head in making it a mere com- 
memoration of a departed friend. In like man- 
ner, the Ilomish pricstB sink their human charac- 
ter in their spiritual character, and accuse all, who 
remonstrate against their wicked acts as men, of 
rebelling against the ordinance of God ; while 
the Protestant sectaries deny all sanctity in orders 
whatever, take them and lay them down ad libi- 
turn, as they would any secular employment. 

But as it isonly by the sacrament of water, when 
blessed by the priest, that God gives spiritual life, 
which fact, men have now lost spiritual eyes to 
see, and faith to believe, and therefore debate 
upon the efficacy of water for any such end ; 
and as it is hy the sacrament of bread and wine, 
made the very fleeh and blood of Christ, by the 
K 2 
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word spoken bj Him throug-h His priest, that 
the new life given in tlie former sacrament is 
continually nourished j so is it by those who are 
in themselves no wiser than others, and who 
have of themselves neither greater power nor 
capacity to rule over others than any of the rest of 
their fellow creatures, that God does, through 
all those whom He makes heads, rule and hless 
all under them in their particular spheres, 
whether as kings, fathers, masters, &c. And 
the spiritual Christian sees God in those over 
him, and obeys them accordingly, and imputes 
whatever deficiency tbere may be in the fulness 
of the blessing whicli he desires, to the infir- 
mity of the flesh in the channels of its convey- 
ance, or in himself the recipient ; but in no wise 
in Him who is the author, nor in the institution 
which has been appointed for that purpose. 

The first evil act that was done in the world, 
was by man taking his own way in opposition to 
God's way : it is no matter how slight the depar- 
ture, how trifling the object, how almost insen- 
sible at the first, the divergence has continually 
increased as man has gone forward, for the other 
way has remained fixed and immutable. The 
eame tendency to independency has been in the 
whole race, and a training of subjection has been 
established from earliest infancy under parents, 
and continued subsequently under kings and 
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subordinate rulers to restrain and keep in check 
this tendency. Oftentimes irreligion has assumed 
the form of benevolence as it does now, and 
even the garb of piety. God has been disobeyed 
for the sake of offering unto Him more acceptable 
worship, and things devoted to destruction have 
been preserved " in order to sacrifice to the 
Lord in Gilgal," Liberals who have fostered 
instead of destroying rebels, have appeared in all 
times, and would have produced the dissolution 
of all society long ago, if they had not been re- 
strained ; for so soon as Liberalism got a footing 
as a recognized principle which might be tole- 
rated by the King, the doom of all established 
things was sealed, This is the only i)rincip]e 
that is incompatible with society, incompatible 
with any government by God through man, in- 
compatible with all religion, with every system 
or plan of bindings, ties, and dependencies which 
can be contrived. 

No sooner were men enlarged from the small 
circle of family relationships by many families 
being united into one great society, and so 
formed into a nation under the government of 
God, than it was commanded to be written in a 
book for the instruction of all generations to the 
end of time, that God had indignation against 
Amalek for ever. (Am, the people ; Melek, king.) 
For sparing Amalek, for sparing the earliest 
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type and foreshadowing of the anti-monarchical 
principle, for showing quarter to the Avatar of 
the idea, "the people the source of legitimate 
power," did the first monarch lose his kingdom, 
as shall every other monarch who will do other- 
wise than make war to the knife upon all who 
hold similar sentiments now. 

Liberalism has contrived to get itself tolerated 
in the state because scliism has obtained for itself 
a place in the sanctuary. The people who boast 
that the simple Bible, without the guidance 
of the church from which alone its authority 
is derived, is suflScient to make them wise in 
all things, seem never yet, in their reading, to 
have arrived at the passages that anathematize 
schism, and pride themselves in Britain in secta- 
rian names which ought to be their shame, and 
shun the name of Catholic, which ought to be 
their chief glory. If God should be prevailed 
with to pass by the iniquities of Christendom, it 
would only be through public confession of the 
siu of schism by which it is torn. The praise- 
worthy endeavours of some at Oxford to return 
to the " good old ways," have been assailed with 
the savage virulence of the fifteenth century. Yet 
these endeavours have been but slight, and little 
has been attempted except a recurrence to an- 
cient practices ; for the sound principles which 
led to those pructicos are unknown even to tliose 




who are labouring to revive them : and so their 
labours will come to nought ; and rightly, for 
men are wise not to feed on shells from whence 
the kernel is gone. But the end aimed at was 
catholic truth, and there is nothing true save 
that which has been ubique, at omnibus, et in 
omni tempore receptum. 

Toleration has suffered morbid humours to 
come to maturity and produce incurable mis- 
chief, which might have been crushed in the bud. 
Our intolerant fathers pursued a right principle, 
although they pushed it to a cruel excess. By 
quiet endurance, the heterodoxy of one age be- 
comes the orthodoxy of another, for Word is a 
seed that has life, and produces fruit unless 
killed betimes. The maxims broached by the 
most violent reformers were rejected by the 
wiser priests of the Church of England, and by 
the ablest nonconformists, and suppressed by all 
the power of the crown, so that they effected for 
many years afterwards no very flagrantly evil 
consequences. No sooner, however, was error 
tolerated in the church, than it began to corrode 
the vitals of the establishment; one sect calling 
itself evangelical, and claiming for its adherents 
all the spiritual life of the community, openly 
denied the plain import of words, by swearing to 
the belief of which they alone obtained their 
rank and emoluments ; an act of falsehood and 
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dishonesty without a. parallel in the Christian 
Church ; they denied the efficiency of the sacni- 
ment of baptism to make infants the children of 
God, and preached and published that this eflFect 
is produced through their own sermons and not 
through the sacrament. Now, others have gone 
the length of denying the divine power of the 
Christian priesthood, and of the presence of 
Christ's flesh and blood in the Eucharist. If 
these opinions have found entrance amongst the 
bishops, then, since the efficacy of every rite must 
he effected by the intention of him who admi- 
nisters it, there will have been no intention to 
administer regeneration, nor the flesh and blood 
of Christ, nor to commission priests to do the 
same j the Church of England will have been 
destroyed by its own heads ; there will be no 
more means of feeding on the flesh of Christ in 
her, than in the unauthorised sects ; and they who 
eat not His flesh and drink not His blood in the 
rite which lie instituted for comuiunicating the 
same, Iiavc no part in Him. 

The improper concessions made by Constantlne 
and Justinian to priests, brought about continual 
ware, and the subjection of all national, and 
family, and personal rights to meddling eccleslas- 
tics, from the latter of which popish countries are 
not free, although the sovereigns, by their inter- 
ference with the hierarchy, now trample, in their 




turn, on the rights of the Church. The protec- 
tion sought by the Reformers from the princes 
at that time at war witti the Emperor and the 
court of Rome, has at length reduced the church 
in Scotland, Switzerland, Prussia, and all the 
German States, to the lowest dependence ; and in 
England the bishops are the creatures of the 
sovereign. Against this evil condition of the 
Church, the divine life that is in her, is every- 
where struggling according to its measure in each 
part ; in Rome in one way ; in Scotland in ano- 
ther; in England in another : and the end will 
be disruption, violent, and severing of many 
things that have hitherto been joined together. 
This the Liberals will call purifying the church 
from secular defilement : but it will be rather 
taking from things secular the salt that alone 
preserves them from dissolution. 

It IS Liberalism alone that has been the cause 
of the antipathy to the Oxford divines : wiser in 
this lis generation than the children of light, it 
perceived, though afar off, the signs of a return 
also to rule and discipline in the Church : there- 
fore was the hypocritical cry of " no popery" 
raised against these able theologians ; and when 
the charge was denied, and proved incontestibly 
to be untrue, it was repeated in wilful falsehood 
by the slanderers in the daily press. Never- 
theless, it is only by some such exertions that the 
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purpose of God can bo fulfilled, and He enabled 
to answer the first petition which the Lord 
taught man to put up, even that His kingdom 
SHOULD COME : a kingdom in which church and 
state shall be indiB8olubly united ; wherein a 
Priest shall sit upon a throne ; wherein the power 
shall be absolute, and no republican or dissenter 
tolerated in it ; nor any one hold authority who 
shall deny his mission, or the efficacy of rites 
therein transacted. A hearty desire for such a 
kingdom upon the earth, and the preparation for 
it by joyful submission under all the bonds which 
the Lord has established, is the touchstone of the 
genuineneBs of religion in these days. It has 
been already observed, that the proclamation of 
glad tidings now to go forth is not that of the 
cross but of the kingdom : it is the kingdom that 
must be preached to all nations, in order " that 
the end may come j" and it may be necessary in 
order to compel men to pray with earnestness 
and sincerity for the establishment of this absolute 
monarchy, to suffer the whole of Christendom to 
drink of that cup of insubordination which 
France, a nation not more guilty than any other, 
has already drank ; a cup filled with blood min- 
gled by the people themselves, through the rulers 
of their own choosing, in preference to those 
which God had given them ; civil war raging, as 
in Spain, in every town, in every village, in every 




cottage, with such a mockery of government as 
France had under the directory. 

The heads whom the people have now choaen 
for themselves in England, are loud in the pro- 
testations of their "6rmnes8 and fearlessness in 
the support of civil and religious liberty," in these 
days, when the only danger which threatens is from 
civil and religious licentiousness. Ever haunted 
by the ghost of the Starchamber, to them is truly 
applicable the sneer which some of their party 
cast on the last French dynasty, imhecilles qui 
n'oni rien ouhlih ni rien appris from all the 
events which have happened within the last cen- 
tury. Unable to read the signs of the times in 
which they live, or to perceive the shaking of 
the heavens, or to hear the roaring of the sea, 
(for eyes have these Idols of the people but see not, 
ears have they but hear not, and worse than the 
heathen idols, for they are not dumb j) they rave 
against the despotism of princes now powerless 
to oppress, and exert themselves to strengthen 
mobs which are already mighty to destroy. This 
metropolis was, in a former age, destroyed by fire, 
and in these times of high Doods and inunda- 
tions, the self-constituted guardians of the city 
cry, "To your'pumps O Israel ;"' and call upon 
the people to overlook the deluge before their 
eyes, and to prepare their engines against a 
danger which exists na where but in an old 
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almanack. It is a marvel, that amongst their 
other senile apprehenaions, they have forgotten 
the Saracen, and do not avow themselves equally 
valorous to meet the paynim whenever the cres- 
cent should hover over our shores. They speak 
of " privileged classes," and of perscriptive rights, 
as of " monopolies and deeds of darkness" which 
are to disappear before the greater light of these 
improved days. Their vision being pervertedi 
they cannot discern the light from above irradi- 
ating the heavenly places of God's appointment, 
monarchies and the church ; and they rejoice in 
the blaze which has burst from the bottomless 
pit, mistaking the lurid glare of the volcano for 
illumination from on high. Too learned in 
things of matter not to smile at all endeavours to 
discover perpetual motion in mechanics, they are 
too ignorant in things of deeper import not to 
inculcate doctrines of " self-government," which 
is perpetual motion in politics, a machine acting 
without impulse from another— this a moral as 
the other is a physical paradox. Yet, truly, 
they themselves are acted upon by another, of 
whom they are not aware, even the Destroyer, 
whose ends they are accomplishing, and of whom 
they are the most efficient agents. 

The self-love of the English has made them 
represent the horrors which marked the whole 
progress of the French revolution as charac- 
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teristlc of that nation ; and in their denunciation 
of them, there has heen ever a secret exultation 
at their own imagined exemption from natures 
so cruel as to be guilty of such acta. The 
French revolution was nothing more than an ex- 
ample upon a large scale of that which has ever 
stamped the conduct of the dregs of the people, 
wheresoever and whensoever they have obtained 
the mastery. Had not Napoleon been mercifully 
permitted to seize tlie sovereignty, France must 
have been depopulated. In that country, the 
cruelty of the mob is associated with whatever 
is ludicrous and burlesque, as is also their irreli- 
gion : in England the cruelty and irreligion are 
associated with the solemn, long-faced mockery 
of the law. Be it remembered, that it was the 
Parliament, which, under covert of law, raised 
troops to oppose King Charles I, and it was by 
the officers of the parliamentary army that the 
disgraceful cruelties of those days were perpe- 
trated. The treachery, the faithlessness, the 
hypocrisies of the Reformers were legalized in 
their eyes by a pretended solemn league and- 
covenant. T!ie histories of the legal persecutions^] 
the impeachments which have been carried 
forward by the House of Commons, show them 
to have been generally foul perversions of justice, 
exhibiting a ferocious tbirst for blood, to obtaii 
which, whilst forms of law were observei 
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equity was set at defiance. The authors have 
lacked the excuse of beings carried away by mo- 
mentary passion, for these persecutions have 
been conducted as rancouroualy in quiet as in the 
most violent times. The noble services of the 
gallant Duke of Ormond marked him as a lit 
object for the shafts of the people, who destroyed 
the man before whom they had lately crouched. 
The disagreement amongst his enemies alone 
saved the accomplished Harley from the ven- 
geance of that body which had recently loaded 
him with adulation. The people had profited 
by the conduct of Warren Hastings, had received 
and appropriated to their own use the sums he 
had cruelly extorted from the native Indians, 
but of which crimes the people had made them- 
selves partakers by enjoying the fruits ; the 
worst of the acts was passed over, and many 
years after the deed had been transacted he was 
baited, like a noble beast, for the amusement of 
his tormentors, until he was ruined, and then he 
was unanimously found innocent by a more 
righteous tribunal. In the impeachment of Lord 
Melville, a man known to be a beggar was ac- 
cused of embezzling money, which not an indivi- 
dual who made the charge believed that he had 
done, and one who was really guilty of whatever 
guilt there was, (and there was none,) was ah' 
solved by an ex post facto law passed expressly 
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order to make him available to get at the blood 
of the other. On the morning' after the first 
vote on the tenth report, a venerable old member 
described the state of the House of Commons on 
the preceding evening, by saying, "The only 
thing that I know that it resembled, was a pack 
of hounds which had been a long time without 
tasting blood, in view of its prey at the end of 
the day." This isajnst simile; this is a true pic- 
ture of impeachments by the people ; bloodthirsty 
cruelty and injustice under the mask of legal 
proceedings. 

But no one who lives upon fame can exist with- 
out pandering to the delusions of the people, and 
oflfering incense at the shrine of " the spirit that 
now ruleth in the children of insubordination." 
Princes find that the power which was wielded 
by their ancestors comes no longer at their bid- 
ding. Men no longer guide events, but events 
carry away men. "They trust in armies, and 
their armies fail." Man, be he prince or subject, 
can no more stay the mad passions of the people, 
than the raging of the sea; yet every placeman 
flatters himself, until he has tried the result, 
with the adulation which Canute rejected. It 
is Almighty Power which is stretched out over 
the beasts, that makes them submissive to the 
uses for which they are adapted ; and it requires 
nothing less than the same Almighty Power to be 
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stretched over the brutal passions of unruly men, 
in order that tliey may be kept subject to tbose 
whom God has set over them ; and this power 
will ever be put forth for the sake of those, 
who, knowing that all power comes from above, 
seek it in no other quarter. But princes are 
tempted to look to the people, as the people are 
tempted to look to themselves ; for the tendency 
of all men's eyes is downward and not upward, 
and the principles of kingly government is as 
much gone out amongst them as amongst their 
subjects: even they are no longer Tories. It 
is to be feared that there is not vitality enough 
left in monarchy to buckle on its armour and die 
nobly in harness. It will slink out in one place 
by an emeute, and the overturn of an omnibus ; 
and in another by a bill denouncing monopolies 
and privileged classes, proclaiming cheap corn, 
free trade, and the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty. Even the court of Rome is preparing 
to follow the advice of the Abbe Laramennais, 
where the priests, having used the power of kings 
for their own advancement in times past, are now, 
when kingly power is failing, ready to take the 
side of the rabble, and the beast which has 
hitherto been gorgeously attired in purple and 
fine linen, will now appear rising out of the 
bottomless pit of popular will. They too will 
fail. The Jesuits, who are the most learned, and 
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the most sharp-sighted soldiers in the Roman 
camp see the futility of this new attempt. The 
secular power of Rome has been based upon 
the usurpation of their subjects' rights by the 
sovereigns, and the same bell which tolls for 
lungly power will ring the funeral dirge of 
priestly rule. 

But these observations roust close for the pre- 
sent. The sura of the whole matter is this ; 
Toryism is government by the crown ; Whigiam is 
government by the aristocracy ; Liberalism is a 
false attempt to govern by the people — a con- 
founding of governors and governed into one — 
man ruling himself, not another ruling him ; the 
only end of which is or can be, no government 
at all, nor anything hut confusion, spoliation, 
and bloodshed. The proofs are found in the 
uniform history of mankind. The effects 
of Liberalism were seen in the French from 
17S9> to the time when Napoleon seized the 
dominion ; they are seen again now, as the 
following extract from the observations of the 
French government upon the condition of France 
in June 1S39 will show. " Les factions viennent 
de danner un sanglant signe de vie. Elles vivent 
et jamais elles n'ont cess^ de vivre ; elles vivent et 
dans leursein se perp6tuent lesfunestes traditions 
de 1832 et de 1834 ; elles vivent, et croissent en 
audace, en violence, en perversity i elles vivent, et 



dans Pombre ou la loi les a refouliei, eliea irament 
A loisir leurs complots, lancent leur proclamations 
incendiaires, aiguisent leurs armes el se prepa- 
rent a porter des coups plus surs etplus terriUes ,- 
elles vivent, et de cent repaires inconnus ou elles 
se retranchent, elles sonl tovjours pr4ts tijbndre 
sur In sociite, a la surprendre, ii la frapper au 
ccBur, li I'attaquer avec toutesles ressourcesd'une 
orgajiization compacte, perfectionee, reiiforcee, 
avec tous les avantages t£une discipline et d'une 
strategie consomTn^e^ aguirrie par I'experlence de 
vingt echecs. Les factions viuetit et se declarent 
elles-memes immortelles. Loin d'avoir cede du 
terrain, elles ont multiplies leur moyens d'actio7i 
et d' influence. Elles ont pousses cent ramifications 
sur tous les points du royaume, et eiilace la France 
comme dans mi rheau fatal f Qui c'est un triste 
et extraordinaire spectacle que celui que presente 
cette hiirarchie organisie pour le crime, le pillage, 
et la destruction, cette congregation amiie contre 
Vordreet les lois, qui a ses chefs, ses staluts, son 
drapeau, ses-mots d'ordre. 'Mais veut on 
savoir quelle est la morale qui est officiellement 
professee au fond de ces conciliabulesf on ?ie 
sera pas moins surpiis ni vioins effrayi: L'assas- 
sinat des rois en general et de celui que la France 
a mis sur le trdne de Juillet en pariiculier, est 
pricM comme le plus saint des devoirs ; il est 
6orit dans tous les ordres dujour ; H estpris dans 




le serment que prete le nlophyte it son entree dans 
le sanctuaire ; il est le premier dogme de cate- 
chisms infernal. L'ideal du gouvernement que 
Von reserve & la France, celuipar lequel on veuf 
remplacer les abus et les scandales de la monar' 
chie c'est la republique de 1793 et la Terreur. 
foila! Tage d^or que Von promet qfficiellemeni 
h la France! maisce nest pas tout; la rSvolution 
que Von veut operer, on declare que c'est une re- 
volution a la fois politique et sociale. Ce n'est 
pas seulement la roi, le royautd que Von veutfrap- 
per et extirper du sol; c'est encore et surtout 
Varistocratie, et les aristocrates, et la liste des 
aristocrates est longue. Le proprietaire fonder 
est aristocrate au premier chef; le capitaliste, 
aristocrate ; lecheffttitelier, aristocrate; quicon 
que est convaingu de posseder un arpent de terre 
ou cent ecus de rente, aristocrate. On portera 
lahacheetla torchesur ses inSgalitismonstreuses ! 
On nivellera du meme coup les t&tes, les rangs, et 
les fortunes. La double reforme que Von veut 
fonder sur les mines de la monarchie et de la 
sociH(-, cest en politique la souverainetS dupeu- 
ple temperie par Vechafaud ; en economie V6galite 
des fortunes et la communaut6 des biens. — P^oild 
le butet voiln les moi/ens." 

Such is the only possible end of the French 
revolution of July ; and such is tlie only possible 
end of the principles which were advocated by 
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the promoters of the Reform Bill in Englaml, 
unless a vigorous stand he made against them. 
To promote this end has been the effect, I say 
not the intention, of every speech of every 
liberal from the beginning of the French revolu- 
tion down to this hour. To promote this is the 
direct tendency of every jianegyric of the press; 
of every tirade in favour of civil and religious 
liberty ; of all sneers at monopolies ; of all 
attacks upon the landed proprietors, and on other 
privileged classes. To promote and forward 
this, is the labonr also directed of the most 
active, the most righteous, the most benevolent, 
the most pious men in Europe. To promote 
this are the operations of all that whole maclii- 
nery of self-formed societies which have risen up 
to do the works of government and of teach- 
ing, instead of the regular governments and 
church establishments in each country ; Reform, 
Conservative, and Socialist Clubs, Bible, Tract, 
and Missionary Societies, by whatever name 
they may be called, or with whatever intention 
they be formed. All men see and feel the per- 
versions of power by those in authority in times 
past, and many, from a real desire to serve God, 
and to be useful to man, see with satisfaction, 
encourage, and even originate schemes for the 
supplanting of institutions which have been un- 
worthily filled. In the guilt and folly of this, 




so far as hia email means and ephere extended, 
the writer of these pages has in past times had 
his full share j and every just and benevolent 
and pious man will be found banded with the 
wicked in the work of universal destruction, save 
in BO far as he is cnlig-btened in the true prin- 
ciples of God's government of men by kings, 
and of teaching them by His Church. Neither 
zeal, nor benevolence, nor reading of the Bible, 
are sufficient to direct men how to be "fellow- 
workers with God," in the work that he is now 
accomplishing by these reTolutions. He speaks 
out of flesh and not out of paper ; out of His 
Church, out of the mouth of kings, and not out 
of Hebrew and Greek books. It was zeal for 
God that caused the Lord of Life and Glory to 
be put to death ; it was zeal for God and reading 
his Bible that made Colonel Hutchinson murder 
his king; it was zeal for God that made priests 
in past ages light the fires of persecution all over 
Europe ; and zeal for God made John Knox and 
other reformers declare that the people might 
put to death any sovereigns whom these preach- 
ers judged to have acted contrary to God's will. 
It is the soudisant pious, the idolaters of the 
Bible, who are in the Protestant countries as 
active as any in rejecting the teaching of the 
priesthood ; in denying the efficacy of orders, 
and of all the sacraments of tlie Church ; in des- 
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piaing the divine authority of kings, and the pri- 
vileges of nobles and of all other classes ; and 
the fruit of the contempt which the so-called 
evangelical people have inspired for the priest- 
hood, is that the mass of open infidels, who be- 
lieve neither in heaven nor hell, who are wholly 
devoid of any principle of religion or morality, 
is at this moment greater in France and England 
than it has been at any period since the conver- 
sion of these nations to Christianity. 

We have seen the fate of Louis Philippe described 
above by the hands of his own ministers ; that 
of every other sovereign, who shall seek to wear 
his crown upon a similar tenure, who shall seek 
strength fron) beneath instead of exclusively from 
above, who shall corcipromise his dignity by re- 
cognising any right than right divine to his office, 
cannot be mistaken. 

George III. preserved his throne solely by 
unremitting war with levelling principles of every 
grade ; and the most instructive page in the his- 
tory of England for his successors and for all 
other sovereigns, is the page which records his 
life as long as he administered his government by 
the hands of Mr. Pitt. The lesson taught to 
Christendom by the successful struggle of Eng- 
land single-handed against the revolutionary 
power of France, with all the other states of 
Europe ultimately in its train, is, that the only 
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safe, practicable, and even possible way to with- 
Etand the inroad and final success of liberal prin- 
ciples, is by open war, ty physical rather than by 
moral resistance. 

If kings suffer themselves to be cajoled by the 
hypocritical adulation of seducing- demagogues, 
which they shall receive no longer than whilst 
they are subservient to their purpose ; if they 
are not suspicious of the praise of clamourers 
for civil and religious liberty ; if they hold par- 
ley with liberalism, doubting whether it be or 
not the very spirit of antichrist, and whether 
their only safety from it be through any other 
means than determined uncompromising hatred, 
defiance, and resistance, the Spirit of God, the 
lluler, is departed from them, and they are but 
gilded puppets ready to be discarded on the first 
convenient occasion, by the very mob which they 
have culpably sought to conciliate. 



END OP PART I. 
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